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17 and 19 South Sixth Si., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
MITCHELL’S. 


The successful Pioneer, .is now the Standard, and in General use 
throughout the United States. 


OUR NEW READERS, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, and 
have already achieved unprecedented Ssuccess. 


OUR NEW? READING CHARTS and Chart Primer, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


TheJbest modern appliances for elementary instruction in reading 








Unsurpassed in beauty. 


OUR SPELLERS, 
THE ‘NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully heldjtheir rapidly-acquired popu- 
larity—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in Circulation. 
OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all 


competitors. 


OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


IN PART, ARE 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAT, HISTORIES, SMITH’S GRAMMAR, 
BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES, SARGENT’S ETYMOLOGY, 
BUTLER’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
BUTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, OXFORDS SPEAKERS, 


AND ARE ALL 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Send for Samples, a Pages, Circulars, ete., ete. 
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ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION BY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SUPT. JOHN B. PEASLEE, CINCINNATI. 


A Schairman of the Committee of the Ohio 
[\ State Forestry Association, I have pre- 
pared exercises for Arbor Day celebration, 
which will be published by the Association 
and distributed to the schools of the coun- 
try in time for the coming celebration. 
Part first of the pamphlet contains many 
lessons from history, giving the effects on 
climate, soil, production and so forth, both 
of the destruction and of the planting of 
forests; of the way in which trees grow, of 
the amount of moisture given out to the at- 
mosphere by trees, of the way they detain 
moisture in the soil and feed springs and 
rivers, of the age of trees, etc. Part second 
contains many selections on trees and for- 
estry from various authors. Part third, 
sketches of the lives and writings of a few 
American authors, and selections from their 
writings. 

The youth of our country must be in- 
structed in the value and utility of forests, 
their influence upon climate, soil, produc- 
tion, etc. Correct sentiments in regard to 
trees must be implanted in them, if the best 
interests of our country in regard to forests 
are to be subserved, and the most impressive 
and attractive way of imparting the instruc- 
tion and of interesting the pupils on. the 
subject is through the celebration of tree- 
planting. It is also the surest and best way 
of calling the attention of the public at large 
to it. The objects of the celebration which 


I advocate are to instill into the minds of | 


the children and older citizens correct sen- 
timents in regard to trees, and to store their 
minds with information relating to forestry 
and to the distinguished individuals in whose 
honor or memory each tree or group is 
planted—for I would have all the trees around 
which the celebrations take place dedicated 
to great authors, statesmen, soldiers, in brief, 
to famous men and women whose lives have 
reflected honor upon our country; to the 
pioneers and distinguished citizens of each 
township, village or city, as the case may 
be, who have passed away or who are living 
honored lives, and then ‘‘ make trees,’’ as 
Holmes says, ‘‘monuments of history and 
character.’’ Besides the planting of trees 
by the roadside, around public buildings 
and the homes of the people, etc., I would 
have in every place where sufficient grounds 
can be obtained, in public parks or else- 
where, memorial groves. Let there be a 
‘Citizens’ Memorial Grove,’’ in which trees 
shall be planted from year to year by loving 
hands of relatives and friends of those who 
have died ; let there be a ‘‘ Pioneer Grove,”’ 
in which all citizens, young and old, shall 
annually join in paying just tribute to the 
memory of those who endured the hardships 
and privations of a pioneer life. 
They vanish from us, one by one, 
In death’s unlighted realm to sleep, 
And oh! degenerate is the son 
Who would not some memorial keep. 


Let there be an ‘‘ Authors’ Grove,’’ in 
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which the school children shall honor by 
living monuments the great men and women 
in literature, so that while they learn to love 
and reverence them they will at the same 
time become interested in the lives and 
writings of distinguished and worthy au- 
thors; let there be a ‘‘Soldiers’ Grove,’’ 
devoted to the memory of our patriotic 


dead. Yes— 


Plant beautiful trees in honor of those 
Whose memory you revere, 

And more beautiful still they’li become 
With each revolving year. 


Should the annual celebration of planting 
memorial trees, the preparation for which 
affords ample opportunity for imparting all 
needful information in regard to trees and 
forestry, become general in our States, the 
time would not be far distant when such a 
public sentiment would be formed as would 
lead to the beautifying by trees of every city, 
town and village, as well as the public high- 
ways, church and school grounds and the 
homes of the people in the country. In 
truth, within the next twenty-five years 


thereafter, the general aspect of many parts 
of our States would be changed as has been 
that of Connecticut within the last few years 
through the instrumentality of the schools 


under the leadership of Hon. B. G. North- 
rop, and of her ‘‘ Improvement Societies,’’ 
which were organized through his efforts. 
Pastor Oberlin, after whom Oberlin College 
is named, required each boy and girl, be- 


fore he would administer the ordinance of 


confirmation, to bring a certificate that he 
or she had planted two trees.. If our youth 
could each year be led to plant their two 
trees each, how, by the children alone, could 
our great States be enriched and beautified 
in the next fifty years! 

The trees which the children plant or 
which they assist in dedicating will become 
dearer to them as year after year rolls on. 
As the trees grow and their branches expand 
in beauty, so will the love for them increase 
in the hearts of those by whom they were 
planted or dedicated, and long before these 
children reach old age they will almost ven- 


erate these green and living memorials of 


youthful and happy days, and as those who 
have loved and cared for pets will ever be 
the friends of dumb animals, so will they be 
the friends of all our forest trees. From the 
individual to the general is a law of our 
nature. Show me the man who in childhood 


had his pet, and I’ll show you a lover of 


animals; show me the person who in youth 
planted a tree which has lived and flour- 
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ished, and I’ll show you a friend of trees 
and forest culture. In this I speak from 
experience. The pets I had when a child 
led me to join the *‘ Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals;’’ the trees I 
planted in early boyhood in front of my old 
New England home have made me the ad- 
vocate of tree-planting and Arbor Day cel- 
ebrations. 

In further illustration of what I have said 
I will relate an incident in the lives of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, Ohio’s greatest daughters. 
In 1832, when Alice was twelve years old 
and Phoebe only eight, as these little girls 
were returning home from school one day 
they found a tree which a farmer had 
‘*grubbed up’’ and thrown into the road. 
One of them picked it up and said to the 
other, ‘‘ Let us plant it.’” As soon as said, 
these happy little children ran to the oppo- 
site side of the road, and with sticks, for 
they had no other implements, they dug 
out the earth, and in the hole thus made 
they placed the treelet, around it with their 
tiny hands they drew the loosened mould, 
and pressed it down with their little feet. 
With what interest they hastened to it on 
their way to and from school to see if it 
were growing, and how they clapped their 
little hands for joy when they saw the buds 
start and the leaves begin to form; with 
what delight did they watch it grow through 
the sunny days of summer; with what anx- 
iety did they await its fate through the 
storms of winter; and when at last the 
longed-for spring came, with what feelings 
of mingled hope and fear did they seek this 
favorite tree. 

But I must not pursue the subject further. 
It is enough to know that after these two 
had grown to womanhood and re- 
moved to New York city they never returned 
to their old home without paying a visit to 
the tree that they had planted, and that was 
scarcely less dear to them than the friends 
of their childhood days. They planted it 
in youth, they loved it in age. ‘That tree 
is the large and beautiful sycamore which 
one sees in passing along the Hamilton turn- 
pike from College Hill to Mt. Pleasant, 
Hamilton county, Ohio. 

It was the custom of our New England 
ancestors to plant trees in the early settle- 
ment of our country, and dedicate them to 
Liberty. Many of these ‘‘ Liberty Trees,’’ 
consecrated by our forefathers, are still 
standing. I remember when a boy the in- 
terest I felt in the ‘Old Liberty Elm”’ that 
then stood in Boston. That old tree was 
planted by a school-master long before the 


sisters 
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Revolutionary war, and dedicated by him 
to the independence of the Colonies. 
Around that tree, before the revolution, the 
citizens of Boston used to gather to listen 
to the advocates of our country’s freedom ; 
around it during the war they met to offer 
up prayer and supplication to Almighty God 
for the success of the patriot armies; and 
after the terrible struggle had ended, the 
people were wont to assemble from year to 
year in the shadow of the old tree to cele- 
brate the liberties and independence of our 
country. It stood there till within a few 
years, a living monument of the patriotism 


of the early settlers of Boston. The sight of | 


the noble tree awakened patriotic emotions 
in every true American heart; and when at 
last the old tree fell, the bells in all the 
churches in Boston were tolled, and a feel- 
ing of sadness spread over the city and State. 
Even in the West there were eyes that filled 
with tears when the news came that the 
“Old Liberty Elm’’ had fallen in a storm, 
such was the veneration in which this historic 
tree was held. 

Another of these ‘‘ Liberty Elms’’ now 
stands in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Under 
the shade of this venerable tree Washington 
took command of the Continental army on 
How the affec- 


the 3d day of July, 1775. 
tions of every lover of his country cling 


around that tree! What care has been taken 
of it! What marks of esteem have been 
shown by the citizens of Cambridge, may 
be judged by those who have seen it stand- 
ing, as it does, in the centre of a great pub- 
lic thoroughfare, its trunk protected by an 
iron fence from injury by passing vehicles, 
which for more than a century have turned 
out in deference to this monarch of the Rev- 
olution. 

I will close this article with an extract 
from a letter received by me from the great 
historian, Benson J. Lossing, as it not only 
gives the distinguished author’s estimate of 
planting memorial trees, but also gives a 
valuable list of historic trees. 

‘*What conqueror in any part of ‘life’s 
broad field of battle’ could desire a more 
beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic 
monument than a tree planted by the hands 
of pure and joyous children, as a memorial 
of his achievements ? 

‘*What earnest, honest worker with hand 
and brain, for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
could desire a more pleasing recognition of 
his usefulness than such a monument, a sym- 
bol of his or her productions, ever growing, 
ever blooming, ever bearing wholesome 
fruit? 
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‘‘ Trees already grown ancient have been 
consecrated by the presence of eminent per- 
sonages or by some conspicuous event in our 
National History, such as the Elm tree at 
Philadelphia, at which William Penn made 
his famous treaty with nineteen tribes of 
barbarians; the Charter Oak at Hartford, 
which preserved the written guarantee of 
the liberties of the colony of Connecticut ; 
the wide-spreading Oak tree of Flushing, 
Long Island, under which George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends or Quak- 
ers, preached; the lofty Cypress tree in the 
Dismal Swamp under which Washington re- 
posed one night in his young manhood; the 
huge French Apple tree near Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where Little Turtle, the great Miami 
Chief, gathered his warriors; the Elm tree 
at Cambridge, in the shade of which Wash- 
ington first took command of the Continen- 
tal Army on a hot summer’s day; the Tulip 
tree on King’s Mountain battlefield in South 
Carolina, on which ten bloodthirsty Tories 
were hung at one time; the tall pine tree at 
Ft. Edward, N. Y., under which the beau- 
tiful Jane McCrea was slain; the magnifi- 
cent Black Walnut tree, near Haverstraw, 
on -the Hudson, at which General Wayne 
mustered his forces at midnight, preparatory 
to his gallant and successful attack on Stony 
Point ; the grand Magnolia tree near Charles 
ton, S. C., under which General Lincoln 
held a council of war previous to surrender- 
ing the city; the great Pecan tree at Vil- 
lere’s Plantation, below New Orleans, under 
which a portion of the remains of General 
Packenham was buried, and the Pear trees 
planted, respectively, by Governor Endi- 
cott, of Massachusetts, and Governor Stuy- 
vesant, of New York, more than two hun- 
dred years ago. 

‘« These trees all have a place in our Na- 
tional history, and are inseparable from it 
because they were so consecrated. My eyes 
have seen all but one of them, and patriotic 
emotions were excited at the sight. How 
much more significant and suggestive is the 
dedication of a young tree as an enduring 
monument,”’ W. Va. Educational Journal. 

naeiaimenndinnatiniahiy 
‘‘Who planted this old apple tree ?”’ 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them: 

‘A poet of the land was he 
3orn in the rude but good old times, 

’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple tree.” 

Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
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STUDY OF PHYSICS 


AS A MEANS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


BY PROF. T. H. TYNDALL. 

HE term Physics refers to that portion 

of natural science which lies midway 
between astronomy and chemistry. ‘The 
former, indeed, is physics applied to masses 
of enormous weight, while the latter is 
physics applied to atoms and molecules. 
The subjects of Physics proper are, there- 
fore, those which lie nearest to human per- 
ception—the light and heat of the sun, 
color, sound, motion, the loadstone, elec- 
trical attractions and repulsions, thunder 
and lightning, rain, snow, dew, and so forth. 
The senses of man stand between these phe- 
nomena, between the external world, and 
the world of thought. He takes his facts 
from Nature and transfers them to. the do- 
main of mind; he looks at them, compares 
them, observes their mutual relations and 
connections, and thus brings them clearer 
and clearer before his mental eye until, 
finally, by a kind of inspiration, he alights 
upon the cause which unites them. This is 
the last act of the mind in this centripetal 
direction, in its progress from the multiplic- 


ity of facts to the central cause on which 


they depend. But, having guessed the 
cause, he is not yet contented; he now sets 
out from his centre and travels in the other 
direction ; he sees that if his guess be true, 
certain consequences must follow from it, 


and he appeals to the law and testimony of 


experiment whether the thing is so. Thus 
he completes the circuit of thought—from 
without inward, from multiplicity to unity ; 
and from within outward, from unity to 
multiplicity. He traverses the line between 
cause and effect both ways, and, in so do- 
ing, calls all his reasoning powers into, play. 
The mental effort involved in these processes 
may be justly compared to those exercises 
of the body which invoke the codperation 
of every muscle, and thus confer upon the 
whole frame the benefits of healthy action. 

A few days ago a Master of Arts, who is 
still a young man, and therefore the recipi- 
ent of a modern education, stated to me 
that for the first twenty years of his life he 
had been taught nothing regarding Light, 
Heat, Magnetism, or Electricity ; twelve of 
these years had been spent among the an- 
cients, all connection thus being severed be- 
tween him and natural phenomena. Now, 
we cannot, without prejudice to humanity, 
separate the present from the past. The 


| 
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| nineteenth century strikes its roots into the 


centuries gone by, and draws nutriment 
from them. ‘The world cannot afford to 
lose the record of any great deed or utter- 
ance, for such deeds and such utterances are 
prolific throughout all time. We cannot 
yield the companionship of our loftier 
brothers of antiquity—of our Socrates and 
Cato—whose lives provoke us to sympathetic 
greatness across the interval of two thousand 
years. As long as the ancient languages are 
the means of access to the ancient mind, 
they must ever be of priceless value to 
humanity ; but it is as the avenues of ancient 
thought, and not the instruments of 
modern culture, that they are chiefly valu- 
able to man. Surely these avenues might 
be kept open without demanding such sacri- 
fices as that above referred to. We have 
conquered and possessed ourselves of con- 
tinents of land, concerning which antiquity 
knew nothing, and if new continents of 
thought reveal themselves to the exploring 
spirit, shall we not possess them 


as 


human 
also? In these latter days, the study of 
Physics has given us glimpses of the methods 
of Nature which were quite hidden from 
the ancients, and it would be treason to the 
trust committed to us, if we were to sacrifice 
spirations of the Present out 


the hopes and ; 
of deference to the Past. 

The study of Physics, as already inti- 
mated, consists of two processes, which are 
complementary to each other—the tracing 
of facts to their causes, and the logical ad- 
vance the cause to the fact. In the 
former called induction, certain 
moral qualities come into play. It requires 
patient industry, and an humble and con- 
scientious acceptance of what Nature reveals. 
The first condition of success is an honest 
receptivity and willingness to abandon all 
preconceived notions, however cherished, if 
they be found to contradict the truth. 

The second process in Physical investiga- 
tion is deduction, or the advance of the mind 
fixed principles to the conclusions 
which flow from them. The rules of logic 
are the formal statement this process 
which, however, was practiced by every 
healthy mind before ever such rules were 
written. In the study of Physics, induction 
and deduction are perpetually married to 
each other. The man observes—he strips 
facts of their peculiarities of form, and tries 
to unite them by their essences; having ef- 
fected this, he at once deduces, and thus 
checks his induction. Here the grand dif- 
ference between the methods at present fol- 
lowed and those of the ancients becomes 


from 
pro ess, 


Irom 


of 
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manifest. 
matters; they omitted the process of induc- 
tion, and substituted conjecture for observa- 
tion. They do not seem to have possessed 
sufficient patience to watch the slow pro- 
cesses of Nature, and to make themselves 
acquainted with the conditions under which 
she operates. Ignorant of these conditions, 
they could never penetrate her secrets, nor 
master her laws. This mastery not only en- 
ables us to turn her forces against each 
other, so as to protect ourselves from their 
hostile action, but makes them our slaves. 
By the study of Physics we have opened to 
us treasuries of power of which antiquity 
never dreamed. 

Thus, then, as a means of intellectual 
culture, the study of Physics exercises and 
sharpens observation; it brings the most 
exhaustive logic into play ; it compares, ab- 
stracts and generalizes, and provides a men- 
tal imagery admirably suited to these pro- 
cesses. The strictest precision of thought 
is everywhere enforced, and prudence, fore- 
sight and sagacity are demanded. By its 
appeals to experiment it continually checks 
itself, and builds upon a sure foundation. 

Thus far we have regarded the study of 
Physics as an agent of intellectual culture, 
but like other things in Nature, it subserves 
more than a single end. The colors of the 
clouds delight the eye and, no doubt, ac- 
+ complish moral purposes also; but the self- 
same clouds hold within their fleeces the 
moisture by which our fields are rendered 
fruitful. The sunbeams excite our interest 
and invite our investigation, but they also 
extend their beneficent influences to our 
fruits and corn, and thus accomplish not 
only intellectual ends, but minister at the 
same time to our material necessities. And 
so it is with scientific research. While the 
love of science is a sufficient incentive to the 
pursuit of science, and the investigator, in 
the prosecution of his enquiries, is raised 
above all material considerations, the results 
of his labors may exercise a potent influence 
upon the physical condition of Man. 

The world was built in order; it is the 
visual record of its Maker’s logic, and to us 
have been trusted the will and power to 
grapple with the mightyargument. Descend- 
ing for a moment from this high ground to 
considerations which lie closer to us as a 
nation—as a land of gas and furnaces, of 
steam and electricity; as a land which 
science, practically applied, has made great 
in peace and mighty in war—I ask you 
whether this ‘‘land of old and just renown”’ 
has not a right to expect from her institu- 
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They were one-sided in these tions a culture which shall embrace some- 


thing more than declension and conjugation? 
They can place Physical Science upon its 
proper basis ; they can check the habit, now 
too common, of regarding Science solely as 
an instrument of material prosperity; they 
can dwell with effect upon its nobler use, and 
raise the national mind to the contemplation 
of it as the last development of that ‘‘ in- 
creasing purpose ’’ which runs through the 
ages and widens the thoughts of men. 


— - 


TREE-PLANTING ON 
GROUNDS. 


SCHOOL 


HON. H. G. JOLY, CANADA, 


OME years ago I- found several young 
S oaks growing up among a hedge of rose 
trees in our garden. As there were no oaks 
in the immediate vicinity it was rather a sub- 
ject of astonishment to me, until I found 
out that my children had picked up some 
acorns in the woods, and had sown them 
there. Nothing could be more simple and 
trivial, I admit; 
a-thinking, and I have not done thinking 
yet. The children were so young then that 


nevertheless, it set me 


I would not have credited them with suffi- 


cient reason to go through the process of 
looking for seeds in the woods, sowing them 
1 trees, and 


produc ing 


with the purpose of 
spring for the 


watching in the following 
realization of that purpose. 
It struck me then that the growing of 
trees would be a valuable help towards the 
ehildren. We try to teach 
them to observe, to think, to persevere, and 
we have done a great deal when we can 
make them see clearly for themselves that 
the direct result of labor, and 
learned to ite the two 
Among all the mental exer- 
i chools, I can 


education of 


success is 
when they have 
in their minds. 
resorted to in 
scarcely see one that will secure the 

ly thar 
ely tnan 


ss0ci 
cises our 
same 
results more easily and more effectiy 
the culture of trees. 

There 


ought to be 


h Ols 


tthe of 
ait a » 


—there 
und as 
eed bed 
Get the 


are not so many 
none-—with so 
not for at 

and a nursery for young 

children, first of all, to ground 
until it is well drained and sufficiently deep- 
ened and mellowed for the purpos There 
you combine physical and mental work, and 
future; for it 1s 


to allow room 


an important lesson for the 
a matter of vital importance that the atten- 
tion of the growing generation should be 
turned seriously in the direction of agricul- 
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tural pursuits; we cannot begin too soon to 
impress the youthful mind with the idea that 
conscientious care in the preparation of the 
soil will be bountifully repaid. 

We have been skimming over the surface 
of this continent of ours, as if it were limit- 
less; we shall, sooner than we expect, be 
induced to wish, like Alexander the Great, 
for other worlds to conquer. We must 
remember that this is the ground upon 
which the children of over sixty millions 
of people will have to find food for them- 
selves and their increasing families, and mil- 
lions of people on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and still make room for the surplus 
population of the Old World. It is time to 
find out what our soil is worth, and learn 
how to get as much as possible out of it; 
and the best way to reach the people is to 
teach the children. But this is a digression ; 
let us return to our subject. 

When they have prepared their ground 
carefully, take the children to the woods to 
collect the seed, in its season, or buy it if 
you are too far from the woods. Teach 
them to discriminate between good seed 
and bad, and make them sow it properly. 

Make them study the form and appear- 
ance of the young trees as they first come 
up out of the ground, so that they will not 
mistake them for weeds. Make them keep 
the ground free from all weeds, mellow it, 
and follow up, step by step, the growth of 
their seedlings until they remove them 
the nursery beds, where they will require 
new care and attention, till ready for final 
transplanting. 

Their attention will be fixed, not 
days, but for seasons and years, on their 
young trees, thereby insuring a continuity 
of action. Prizes ought to be awarded, 
from time to time, to those whose trees are 
in the best condition. When there is no 
more room, on the school grounds, for trans- 
planting those trees, the children, on Arbor 
Day, will have the privilege of ornamenting 
the streets, squares, walks of their towns 
and villages with trées raised and grown 
with their own hands. 

It will be, all through, a healthy recrea- 
tion, and, at the same time, it will call into 
play every quality of mind which is indis- 
pensable for success in life. More than 
that, the best feelings of the human heart 
will be nurtured and grow along with those 
young trees; the love of nature, deep rever- 
ence for the power of God, in watching the 
growth of the tree from its seed, in notic- 
ing the development of its life. The child’s 
heart will be enlarged as the range of hi 


to 


only for 


of his 
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sympathies widens; he will see life every- 
where—all around him. He will take pleas- 
ure in beautifying his school grounds, and 
by and by, his father’s homestead; he will 
get attached to it, and, as he grows older, 
every tree planted by his hands will become 
a friend to him; and when the thought enters 
his mind that he may not live to reap any 
benefit from his work in growing those trees, 
he will, at least, learn the greatest of all 
lessons, that we have not been created by 
God to work only for ourselves. 


BY JOHN M. GREGORY. 


ISTORY and Geography are natural as- 
| sociates and allies. They ought never 
History is events. Geogra- 
Events without place are 
merely stories. Place without events is 
simply emptiness. Events imply places, but 
place alone means nothing. 

History includes geography, and when 
well and properly taught, gives the best and 
most lasting knowledge of the latter study. 
Geography, pursued by itself, is one of the 
most sterile of studies. It affords little men- 
tal exercise save to the memory, and upon 
hat it takes no lasting hold. Any one will 
convinced of this who will attempt to 
recall the geography lessons learned in child- 


to be separated. 
phy is_ place. 


’ 
{ 
} 
if 


IR 


hood, or even five years ago. 
In this estimate of geography, we leave 
he so-called mathematical geography, 
which includes the astronomical facts of the 
form, size, motions and astronomical rela- 
tions of our planet. And we leave out also 
the conventional art of mapping. This 
knowledge is of great value, and the use of 
maps is like the use of the dictionary, a life- 
long need of every intelligent reader. 

In history are properly included all the 
movements of mankind, individuals and 
nations. The march of armies, the migra- 
tions of peoples, battles, conquests and the 
fates of rulers—these are conspicuous events 
in human affairs; but commerce, art, liter- 
ature, science, the progress of society — 
these, too, belong to history, and have their 
geographic areas and relations. ‘To teach 
the whole of history, in the broadest use of 


the term, one should teach the whole geo- 


rhe most successful teachers of geography 
those who mix most of historic, com- 
scientific incidents with their 

The places are peopled with 


are 
mercial, or iC 


instructions. 
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facts, or made picturesque with the descrip- 
tion. But even this falls short of the effi- 
ciency of a systematic study of history or 
science as the principal aim, and the mys- 
tery of geography as adjunct and subsidiary 
knowledge. 

Isolated geography, taught independently 
of other studies, is ‘‘ feeding on the east 
wind.’’ Geography, studied as the territo- 
rial element of the great world-making, map- 
changing movements of man and his arts, 
sheds floods of light.on the history of which 
it is the ‘‘local habitation’’ and the scene. 
No one forgets the geography of Jerusalem, 
of Waterloo, of Columbus’ voyage, and of 
the Pilgrims’ landing place, after having 
read, with map before him, the great deeds 
which make these places memorable. To 
learn the geography in advance of the his- 
tory, or of the commercial, social, or scien- 
tific relations, which render it interesting 
and important, is to mark on the shifting 
seas the track where some ship is expected 
to sail, or to stake out, in the wilderness, 
the site of some city not yet built. 

Some of the broader features of geography 
may be learned while studying the construc- 
tion and use of maps. The places of the 
zones, the lay of the continents, the posi- 
tions of the oceans, and perhaps the lands 
of the more famous or more familiar peo- 
ples, may be noted so far as to enable the 
young student to refer more readily to his 
maps as he comes to need them in his his- 
toric studies. 

So also physical geography will demand 
study after chemistry, geography and other 
sciences have prepared the learner to under- 
stand its grand groupings and generaliza- 
tions. And for all these some preparations 
may be made in the oral lessons on common 
things given to children in primary instruc- 
tion. The landscape, with its hills and 
valleys, rivulets and soil, may help to make 
familiar many of the simple notions and 
words used by the geographer. 

It is difficult to see how this isolated and 
barren geography should have won and re- 
tained so large a place among the common 
school studies, unless it is because it furnishes 
so much work for the pupils, and is so easy 
for the teacher. Ifthe pupils must remain 
six hours in school, they must be furnished 
some employment of their time, and the 
work of looking up places on the maps, and 
of drawing maps, certainly serves to keep 
them busy many an hour. And the teacher 
who Is too ignorant to teach the elements of 
physiology, physics, or botany, or other sci- 
ences intimately connected with the daily 





life of men, may still read to a class the 
questions to be answered from the atlas. 
The conclusion from all here written is 
not that geography shall be studied less, but 
more ; never, however, as a separate study, 
but always a part of some other study with 
which it holds natural and necessary con- 
nection. It has been called a conglomera- 
tion science, borrowing its facts from astron- 
omy, history, geology, botany, zodlogy, 
meteorology, and political science. May it 
not rather be said to be the local or territo- 
rial element of all these sciences, necessary 
to their existence, and needful to their com- 
prehension? More especially is it a part of 
history, and, with chronology, constitutes 
the historical element of all the sciences. 
Geography should, therefore, be a part of 
all studies, both in common schools and 
colleges. The atlas and the dictionary alike 
constitute a part of the outfit of every stu- 
dent, and are needed on every study table. 
The time heretofore given to mere geograph- 
ical facts, places without events or relations, 
may well be given to history and science, 
with the map added. History has suffered 
as much from its divorce from geography as 
geography has from its isolation from _his- 
tory. Let the two be kept in close com- 
panionship, and we shall make both better 
historians and geographers. Let history be 
studied on the map, and every event and 
place will thus be better known and remem- 
bered. Wi 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


BY R. K. BUEHRLE. 
THE instruction of /7//e children is among 

the most difficult tasks that can be pro- 
posed to the teacher. This will be admitted 
by all who are thoroughly familiar with the 
intellectual condition of the children now 
usually admitted to the public schools at six 
years of age—their lack of the power of at- 
tention, their want of practice in hearing, 
seeing and speaking, the dullness of their 
senses and of their entire mind, as well as 
their want of command over their vocal 
organs—in short, the entire constitution of 
very many little children. 

In consideration of the greatness of the 
work, and the difficulty of properly em- 
ploying sixty or more such children in ac- 
cordance with their intellectual and physical 
standpoint, and the subsequent course of 
instruction, a work which in difficulty of 
execution and toil required is second to 
none, we make the following remarks: 
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1. Little children should at first be kept 
at school for only one or two hours. 

2. They should be in charge of 
teacher, who should devote her entire at- 
tention to them. 

3. Their instruction should be adapted to 
their intellectual and physical condition, 
should be joined.to and coalesce with the 
hitherto free life of the child, and be merely 
preparatory to the future regular course of 
instruction. 

4. Their teacher should be the most skill- 
ful, most practiced, and most experienced, 
therefore least of all one just beginning to 
teach. 

5. Their teacher should 


one 


take rank, in 


public esteem and in salary, with those of 


the more advanced grades. 


—_> 


THE BIBLE AND THE ILIAD. 


BY FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


F all the books with which, since the in 
() vention of writing, this world has been 
deluged, the number of those is very small 
which have produced any _ perceptible effect 
on the mass of human character. By far 
the greater part have been, even by their 
contemporaries, unnoticed and unknown. 
Not many a one has made its little mark 
upon the generation that produced it, though 
it sunk with that generation to utter forget- 
fulness. But, after the ceaseless toil of six 
thousand years, how few have the 
works, the adamantine basis of whose repu- 
tation has stood unhurt among the fluctua 
tions of time, and whose impressions can be 
traced through successive centuries, on the 
history of our species! 

When, however, such a work appears, its 
effects are absolutely incalculable ; and such 
a work, you are aware, is the Iliad of 
Homer. Who can estimate the results pro- 
duced by the incomparable efforts of a 
single mind? Who can tell what Greece 
owes to this first-born ofsong? Her breath- 
ing marbles, her solemn temples, her unri- 
valled eloquence, and her matchless verse, 
all point us to that transcendant genius, 
who, by the very splendor of his own efful- 
gence, woke the human intellect from the 
slumber of ages. It was Homer who gave 
laws to the artist; it was Homer who in- 
spired the poet; it was Homer who thun- 
dered in the senate; and, more than all, it 
was Homer who was sung by the people; 
and hence a nation was cast into the mould 


been 


ts 


of one mighty mind, and the land of the | but tl 
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Iliad became the region of taste, the birth- 
place of the arts. 

Nor was this influence confined within the 
limits of Greece. Long after the sceptre of 
empire had passed westward,. genius still 
held her court on the bank of the Ilyssus, 
and from the country of Homer gave laws 
to the world. The light which the blind old 
bard of Scio had kindled in Greece, shed its 
radiance over Italy ; and thus did he awaken 
a second nation into intellectual existence. 
And we may form some idea of the power 
which this one work has at the present day 
exerted over the mind of man, by remark- 
ing, that ‘‘ nation after nation, century after 
century, has been able to do little more than 
transpose his incidents, name anew his 
characters, paraphrase his sentiments.”’ 

But, considered simply as an intellectual 
production, who will compare the poems of 
Homer with the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament? Where in the 
[liad shall we find simplicity and pathos 
that shall vie with the narrative of Moses, or 
maxims of conduct to equal in wisdom the 
Proverbs of Solomon, or sublimity which 
loes not fade away before the con eptions 

‘ J b or David, of Isaiah or St. John ? 
But I cannot pursue this comparison. I feel 
that it is doing wrong to_the mind which 

Iliad, and to other 

;on whom the light of the 

ershone. Whothat has read 

his poem has not observed his vain attempt to 
give dignity to the mythology of his time? 
Who has not seen how the religion of his 
unable to support the flight of 
his imagination, sunk powerless beneath 
him? It is in the unseen world where the 
master spirits of our race breathe freely, and 
are at home; and it is mournful to behold 
the intellect of Homer striving to free itself 
from the conceptions of materialism, and 
then sinking down in hopeless despair, to 
les about Jupiter and Juno, 
Diana. But the difficulties 
under which he labored are abundantly il- 
lustrated by the fact that the light which 
the human intellect taught 
other ages how unworthy was the religion 
his day of the man who was compelled 

.  **Tt see ys Longi- 
‘that Homer, when he described dis- 


ions, jealousies, tears, imprisonments, 


those 


country, 


weave idle t 


Apollo and 


poured upon 
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other afflictions to his deities, hath, as 

h as was in his power, made the men of 

Iliad gods, andthe godsmen. Tomen, 
when afflicted, death is the termination of 
evils; but he hath made not only the nature, 
e miseries of the gods eternal.’’ 
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If, then, so great results have flowed from 
this one effort ot a single mind, what may 
we not expect from the combined efforts of 
several, at least his equals in power over the 
human heart? If that one genius, though 
groping in the thick darkness of absurd 
idolatry, wrought so glorious a transforma- 
tion in the character of his countrymen, 
what may we not look for from the univer- 
sal dissemination of those writings, on 
whose authors was poured the full splendor 
of eternal truth? If unassisted human na- 
ture, spell-bound by childish mythology, 
has done so much, what may we hope for 
from the supernatural efforts of pre-eminent 
genius, which spake as it was moved by the 
Holy Spirit? 


——— 


PUBLIC SCHOOL-GROUNDS AND 
SHADE-TREES. 


BY A. L. WADE. 





ae Superintendent H. L. Butcher has 
, ) undertaken to induce the people of West 
Virginia to enclose their school grounds 
with neat fences, and to otherwise improve 
them by the planting of shade-trees and 
shrubbery. We have only to open our eyes 
in order to see the need of this improve: 
ment. 

It is certainly safe to say that our rural 
school-houses, in their architectural style 
and beauty, are far superior to the resi- 
dences of our country people. It is equally 
true that grounds around public school- 
houses, in marks of comfort and ‘of culture, 
are far inferior to grounds around private 
residences. Most of our private residences 
are enclosed, and their grounds generally 
show some tokens of taste and culture. 
Most of our public school-houses are open 
to the common, and their grounds indicate 
that nobody owns them. 

It seems reasonable to say that a school 
system which, in order to educate and ele- 
vate the masses, takes money from taxpayers 
to buy grounds and build school-houses, 
ought to make these houses and grounds 
models of comfort and beauty. 

The taste of the people of any country 
may, in a degree, be measured by the loca- 
tion and architectural style of their public 
buildings ; but their true taste is, perhaps, 
more clearly seen in the extent and con- 
dition of the grounds connected with these 
buildings. No one can visit Washington 
without being impressed with the fact that 
the Capitol stands upon the most beautiful 
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elevation found in the ‘‘ City of Magnifi- 
cient Distances.’’ But the beauty of this 
building would be greatly marred indeed, 
almost destroyed, if we would take from it 
its spacious grounds with their shade-trees 
and shrubbery, their winding walks and 
rustic seats, their flowers and fountains, 
parks and lakes. Visitors from abroad re- 
gard this building and these grounds as an 
exponent of the public taste of the American 
people. 

The architectural style of State buildings 
is in some degree an index to the taste of 
the people of the several States; but public 
taste may be more clearly seen, from year 
to year, in the condition of the grounds con- 
nected with these buildings. 

A traveller who visits a county town looks 
at the court-house and jail, and especially 
at the public grounds around them, and 
then forms his opinion of the taste and cul- 
ture of the people of that county. His con- 
clusions may possibly be incorrect, *but he 
has used the best public index within his 
reach. 

A school-house is a public building, and 
yet, in measuring the taste of the people of 
a single school district, we are slow to apply 
the rule by which we measure the culture of 
the people of a nation, State, or county. 
We are ashamed to confess that the 
dition of ourcountry school-houses and their 


con- 
grounds is a true exponent of the taste and 
culture of teachers and school officers, par- 
ents and pupils. 

Shade-trees and shrubbery, upon school 
grounds are, however, no longer considered, 
by intelligent people, as mere matters of 
taste. They either absorb or destroy the 
poisonous gases and effluvia, 
which may always be found in or around 
crowded buildings. Shade-trees and shrub- 
bery on school grounds, are, therefore, es- 
sential to the public health. Next to the 
draining of swamps comes the planting of 
shade trees and shrubbery. 

Much might be said of the influence of 
unattractive school grounds in producing 
low attendance upon publi It is 
certainly safe to say that if we will make 
our school buildings and grounds, as beau- 
tiful and attractive as the best homes of our 
people, we will hear less talk about the need 
of compulsory laws. 

Let us now attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘How SHALL THE WORK BE DONE ?”’ 
It is not best for school officers to provide 
and plant trees. This work, like the orna- 
mentation of the school-room, should be 
performed by the teacher and pupils of each 
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school. 
sufficient variety of native shade trees may 
be obtained from the forests, with little or 
no outlay. And in almost every school dis- 
trict, if the teacher manage the matter skill- 
fully, persons may be found who will cheer- 
fully contribute ornamental trees. 

Boards of education should be urged to 
enclose their school grounds the coming 
summer, and to pay the expenses out of the 
‘‘ Building Fund.’’ Some will doubtless do 
so, if the subject of tree-planting be ear- 
nestly agitated, while others will prefer to 
wait and see the trees planted before the 
fences are built. 

May we not expect that every earnest 
teacher will second the State Superintend- 
ent’s movement by the planting of shade 
trees? If, after trees are planted, some 
boards of education should refuse to en- 
close the school grounds under their care, 
then let teachers and pupils appeal to the 
patrons of the schools for contributions in 
the shape of material and labor. A skill- 
ful teacher can certainly create a laudable 
local pride, in any community of this State, 
sufficient to build a fence around a school- 
house lot. 

The planting of shade trees upon school 


grounds may be made a matter of real 


pleasure to pupils, and the interest created 


will not cease when their school days are 
ended. Let the teacher propose that each 
pupil shall have the privilege of planting a 
shade tree, a shrub or a flower, upon the 
school grounds, and that each tree, shrub, 
or flower, shall be cared for and cultivated 
by the one who plants it, whose name it 
shall bear. All the pupils, from the oldest 
to the youngest, will be anxious to plant 
something. Let a committee of pupils and 
patrons be appointed to carefully examine 
the ground and set stakes where trees and 
shrubs are to be planted. Let a day (some 
Saturday), be set apart for the planting. 
Let the community be invited to come and 
take part in the planting. When the day 
arrives and the people are gathered together, 
the work begins. The teac cher plants a tree 
in a prominent place, which may be called 
the ‘‘ Teacher’stree.’’ Each pupil, who is old 
enough, plants something; and the younger 
pupils have each something planted by their 
parents. 

It is not necessary to say, 
terest in esthetics, created in the 
patrons and pupils, by such a day’s work, 
will increase as the trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers grow which they have planted. This 


interest will not long be confined to school 


that the in- 


minds of 
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In every section of this State a | grounds, but will be clearly seen in the im- 


proved surroundings of private residences. 
If the teachers of West Virginia will see 
that the grounds around the three thousand 
school-houses, scattered over the State, are 
enclosed by neat fences and ornamented 
with suitable shade trees and shrubbery, 
they will succeed in making the future homes 
of the people handsomer, healthier, and 
happier W. Va. Ed. Journal. 
THE NEWSPAPER. 


J. R. LOWELL. 


re RFUL, to him that has eyes to 
rightly, is the newspaper. To 
me, for pb 20 sitting on the critical 
front bench of the pit, the advent of my 
weekly journal is as that of a strolling thea- 
tre, or rather of a puppet-show, on whose 
stage, narrow as it is, the tragedy, comedy, 
and farce of life are played in little. Be- 
hold the whole huge earth sent to me heb- 
domadally in a brown-paper wrapper, 
Hither, to my obscure corner, by wind or 
steam, on horse-back or dromedary-back, 
in the pouch of the Indian runner or click- 
ing over the magnetic wires, troop all the 
famous performers from the four quarters of 
the globe. Looked at from a point of 
criticism, tiny puppets they seem all, as the 
editor sets up his booth upon my desk, and 
officiates as showmen. Now I can truly see 
how little and transitory is life. The earth 
appears almost as a drop of vinegar, on 
which the solar microscope of the imagi- 
nation must be brought to bear in order to 
make out anything distinctly. That ani- 
malcule there, in the pea-jacket, is Louis 
Philippe, just landed on the coast of Eng- 
land. ‘That other, in the gray surtout and 
cocked hat, is Napoleon Bonaparte Smith, 
assuring France that she need apprehend 
no interference from him in the present 
alarming juncture. At that spot where you 
seem to see a speck of something 1 in motion, 
is an immense mass-meeting. Look 
sharper, and you will see a mite brandishing 
his mandibles in an excited manner. ‘That 
is the great Mr. Soandso, defining his 
position, amid tumultuous and irrepressible 
cheers. That infinitesimal creature, upon 
whom some score of others, as minute as he, 
are gazing in opened-mouth admiration, is 
a famous philosopher, expounding to a 
select audience their capacity for the 
That scarce-discernible pufflet of 


Infinite 
smoke and dust is a revolution. That 
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speck there is a reformer, just arranging 
the lever with which he is to move the 
world. And lo! there creeps forward the 
shadow of a skeleton, that blows one breath 
between its grinning teeth, and all our 
distinguished actors are whisked off the 
slippery stage into the dark Beyond. 

Yes, the little show-box has its solemner 
suggestions. Now and then we catch a 
glimpse of a grim old man, who lays down 
a scythe and hour-glass in the corner while 
he shifts the scenes. There, too, in the 
dim background, a weird shape is ever 
delving. Sometimes he leans upon his 
mattock, and gazes, as a coach whirls by, 
bearing the newly-married on their wedding 
jaunt, or glances carelessly at a babe brought 
home from christening. Suddenly, (for the 
scene grows larger and larger as we look) a 
bony hand snatches back a performer in the 
midst of his part, and him whom yesterday 
two infinities (past and future) would not 
suffice, a handful of dust is enough to cover 
and silence forever. Nay, we see the same 


fleshless fingers opening to clutch the show- 
man himself, and guess, not without a shud- 
der, that they are lying in wait for spectator 
also. 

Think of it: for three dollars a year I 
buy a season-ticket 


to this great Globe 
Theatre, for which God would write the 
dramas (only that we like farces, spectacles, 
and the tragedies of Apollyon better), whose 
scene-shifter is Time, and whose curtain is 
rung down by Death. 

Such thoughts will occur to me some- 


times, as I am tearing off the wrapper of 


my newspaper. ‘Then suddenly that other- 
wise too often vacant sheet becomes invested 
for me with strange kind of awe. Look! 
deaths and marriages, notices of inventions, 
discoveries, and books, lists of promotions, 


of killed, wounded, and missing, news of | 


fires, accidents, of sudden wealth, and as 
sudden poverty,—I hold in my hand the 
ends of myriad invisible electric conductors, 
along which tremble the joys, sorrows, 
wrongs, triumphs, hopes and despairs of as 
many men and women everywhere. So 
that upon that mood of mind which seems 
to isolate me from mankind as a spectator 
of their puppet-pranks, another supervenes, 
in which I feel that I, too, unknown and 
unheard of, am yet of some importance to 
my fellows. For, through my newspaper 
here, do not families take pains to send me, 
an entire stranger, newsS of a death among 
them? Are not here two who would have 
me know of their marriage? And, strangest 
of all, is not this singular person anxious to 
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have me informed that he has received a 
fresh supply of certain original designs? 
But to none of us does the present (even if 
for a moment discerned as such) continue 
miraculous. We glance carelessly at the 
sunrise, and get used to Orion and the 
Pleiades. The wonder wears off, and to- 
morrow this sheet, in which a vision was 
let down to me from heaven, shall be the 
wrapper to a bar of soap, or the platter for 
a beggar’s broken victuals. 


———_- _ 


OBJECT AND ORAL LESSONS. 


HE purpose of these lessons is to form 
hadits of attention and careful observa- 
tion. 

The material to be used is familiar ani- 
mals and plants, the human body, pictures, 
geometric forms and solids, and a variety of 
other suitable objects. ‘This must be sup- 
plied by the teacher. in distin- 
guishing and naming the primary colors 
should also be given in this way. 

Object and oral lessons furnish excellent 
opportunities for language lessons, which the 
teachers should, by all means, avail them- 
selves of. Only that is thoroughly known, 
which can be formulated and readily ex- 
pressed. 

Every teacher should not only specially 
prepare for every object lesson, but she 
should keep a record of those given, so as 
to be able to report to the superintendent 
a list of the objects used and the order in 
which the lessons are given. 

The following principles should be kept 
in mind and acted upon: 

‘¢ Animation arouses animation.’’ 

‘** Nature is the best teacher.’’ 

‘‘The real object is better than the pic- 
ture.”’ 

‘*Object lessons without objects 
houses without foundations.’’ 

‘From the known to the unknown ; from 
the simple to the complex; from the con- 
crete to the abstract ; from the cause to the 
effect ; the what before the why; the real or 
actual before the possible or necessary ; the 
single, then the general.’’ 

‘Teach according to the nature of the 
child as well as according to the nature of 
that which forms the material of instruc- 
tion.’’ 

‘* Call in the aid of poetry. Arrange the 
results in naturally-connected sentences. ”’ 

FTelps : Calkins’s Obje« t Lessons, 2 vols. 
Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction and Ob- 
ject Lessons. Practical Work in the School 


Lessons 


are like 
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Buckalew and Lewis; 
How to Teach, pages 34, 44, 59, 74, 943 
Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant, page 107 ; 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, pages 
124-156. 


Room, by Misses 
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TREE-PLANTING BY 


HON, B. G. 


PUPILS. 
NORTHROP. 


HE season for tree-planting is near at 

hand. Teachers can easily interest their 
pupils in this good work by practical efforts 
in several directions. First, dy a few brief 
talks on trees—their beauty, hygtenic in 
fluence and economic value. Such talks will 
lead them to admire our noble trees and 
realize that they are the grandest products 
of nature and form the finest drapery that 
adorns this earth in all lands. Thus taught, 
they will wish to plant and protect trees, 
and soon find in their own happy experience 
that there is a peculiar pleasure in the par- 
entage of trees, whether forest, fruit or or- 
namental—a pleasure that never cloys, but 
grows with their growth. Such offspri 
they will watch with pride as ever} 
new beauties appear. Like grateful 
dren, trees bring rich filial returns , and 
pensate a thousand-fold for all t 
they cost. This love of ; 
planted in the school and foster: 
home, will be sure to make our yout 
tical arborists. They should learn tha 
have been the admiration of the greatest 
and best of men in all ages. The Hebrews 
almost venerated the Palm and 
exulted in the magnificent Cedar of 
anon. The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
were proficients in tree- goes Hence 
Thebes, Memphis, Athens, Carthage, Rome, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, as their very 
ruins still show, had each their shaded streets 
or parks. The paradise of the Persians was 
filled with blossoming trees and long lines 
of roses. This taste “for beautiful gar 
was early transplanted 


trees eCa®r 
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trees 


fairly 


Leb- 


from Persia to 
Greece, and the greatest Greek philosophers 
held their schools in beautiful groves. The 
devastation of parks, the destruction of 
shade trees, and the neglect of public street 
and private grounds and home adornments, 
were clearer proofs of the great relapse to 
barbarism than was the vand: lism which de- 
stroyed the proud monuments of classic art 
and literature. 

Tree-planting is fitted to give a needful 
lesson of iikethought to the juvenile mind. 
Living only for the present, youth too often 
sow only where they can quickly reap. A 
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hand, outweighs a 
long in maturing. They 
should early learn to forecast the future as 
the condition of wisdom. Arboriculture 1s 
a discipline in foresight —it is always plant- 
ing for the future, and sometimes for the dis- 
tant future. 
Teachers 


A/apmypin 
Planting 


meager soon in 


golden 


crop 
harvest 


should interest their pupils in 
and otherwise improving the 
Let one or two Saturdays of 
the month of April be devoted to this, all 
hands joining under the lead of the teacher. 
With proper pre-arrangement as to the se- 
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Youth may well be stimulated to plant trees 
by the wayside.—Nothing can add so much 
to the attractiveness of our roads as long 
avenues of fine trees. One sees this illus- 
trated in many countries of Europe, where 
the highways are so often lined with trees. 
No time should be lost in securing the same 
grand attraction to our roads. Growing on 
land otherwise running to waste, such trees 
would yield ample returns. The shade and 
beauty would be grateful to the traveller, 
but doubly so to the owner and _ planter. 
Having in abundance the best trees for the 
road-side, no class can contribute so much 
to the adornment of our public roads as the 
farmers. In portions of Germany, the law 
formerly required every landholder to plant 
trees along his road frontage. Happy would 
it be for us, if the sovereigns of our soil 


would each make such a law for himself. If 


Superintendent Higbee appoints an Ardor- 
day, let every teacher in Pennsylvania, and 
through the influence of the teachers, every 
scholar over ten years of age, and through 
the scholars, each parent devote that one 
day to public improvement—especially to 
‘‘brushing up’’ each around his school- 
house or residence and grand and lasting 
results will be accomplished. When in any 
community, every resident is stimulated to 
make his own grounds and wayside neat 
and attractive, the entire district becomes so 
inviting as to give new value to its wealth 
and new attractions to all its homes. 


neem 


HAVING A HOBBY. 


BY W. C. PRIME. 
‘VERY man ought to have a hobby— 
something to enjoy in total distinction 
from work. Every woman should have one. 
Women need hobbies more than men. _In- 
to how many systems of education, loaded 
with the idea of making the student fit for 
labor, does the all-important consideration 
enter of teaching him how to be happy 
when he is not at work, where and how to 


HAVING A HOBBY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


find what will surely be the greatest need of | 


his life—rest. 

Here and there in the world are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. There is some- 
times a family in which the father and 
mother know how to enjoy life sensibly in 
its hours of play or rest, and around them 
grow up boys and girls fit to live, fit to do 
all the duties of life, fit to make their own 
lives happy and useful. From childhood, 
they have known that life is surrounded by 


. 
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thousands of wonders, whether of man’s 
making or of God’s creation. Nature and 
art alike furnish them with sources of 
knowledge and pleasure. You don’t see 
these children dawdling around hotel draw- 
ing-rooms when the family are travelling. 
The boys may go fishing and the girls hunt- 
ing flowers, or both may go together and 
each share the other’s enjoyment. 

I mef two of such a family the other day 
in the pine woods in Florida, a mile from 
the hotel. I did not know them, nor they 
me. I was digging up the bulb of a plant ; 
and, as it came out of the ground, I heard 
an exclamation, ‘‘It is bulbous, after all, 
Tom.’’ Then I saw a bright and pleasant 
countenance of a seventeen-year-old girl 
who had come near. She had the same 
curiosity about the flower which I had. 
Then, for a while, she and her brother Tom 
rambled along with me. They were out for 
a walk. That to them meant keen enjoy- 
ment of pretty much all they saw. ‘Trees, 
flowers, animals, the very skies and clouds, 
were more or less subjects of intelligent ob- 
servation tothem. She caught half-a-dozen 
lizards as we walked along, handled them 
gently, examined them carefully, and let 
them go unharmed. He talked of fishing. 
He had seen me going out orcomingin. He 
knew all about the fishing in his own part 
of the country, and a great deal about the 
habits of fish. The two, brother and sister, 
discussed with one another the flowers and 
animals. Clearly, they had been brought 
up from childhood to take a keen interest 
in the ordinary environments of country 
life. And I was not surprised when she 
caught sight of an engraved gem in my ring, 
to find that at seventeen she, and at fifteen 
he, knew enough about art to talk intelli- 
gently and without blunders. We had a 
very pleasant chat as we strolled hither and 
thither in the old pine woods, and they two 
were very happy children. I doubt not 
they confer a great deal of happiness and do 
a great deal of good in the circle in which 
they live. We met in the woods and they 
left me in the woods, and I did not see them 
again. In the hotel I looked around at 
some hundreds of faces and failed to see 
those. Nor was there any other young 
girl’s face there which seemed to have any 
ideas beyond the circle described on the 
floor by the edge of her skirt. 

The moral of this somewhat rambling 
letter is this: Teach your young people 
how to be happy, how to enjoy life, how to 
make others happy. Give them interest in 
the things which surround life. Don’t 
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send them to Europe till they have some 
worthy tastes and desires to be intelligently 
gratified by their going. If they cannot 
find pleasure in studying nature and its pro- 
ducts, don’t take them to Florida. 


Journal of Commerce. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


N France the subject of popular educa- 

tion has taken a strong hold, both on the 
government and the people. Public opin- 
ion, represented in the Legislature, impera- 
tively demands an extension and improve- 
ment of the schools. In 1882, the date of 
the last census and of a report just pub- 
lished by a Commission of Experts, there 
were 75,000 schools, 125,000 teachers, and 
five and a half million pupils, and the in- 
crease in all has been rapid in the last five 
years, especially in girls’ schools. By dint 
of liberal grants, the schools taught by 
clergymen and church-women have been 
supplanted by those in charge of lay teach- 
ers to the extent of 1940, but the church 


has opened 1475 free schools during the 
same period of five years; 570 schools for 
the higher branches of primary education 


have 30,000 pupils. One of the tests of the 
general spread of elementary education in 
France is the signatures of men and women 
at their marriage, and of conscripts on en- 
tering the army; and while 13 per cent. of 
the latter cannot read, 25 per cent. of the 
former class could not write even their 
names; but nearly all these are, of course, 
older than the recent efforts to increase the 
primary schools. 

Every department in France is obliged 
by law to maintain two normal schools for 
the education of teachers, and the Govern- 
ment has two—one for men, the other for 
women—intended to carry on this special 
training to a very high point, while it re- 
wards the old teachers who adopted the 
profession before the time of special instruc- 
tion by retaining them in service, and en- 
courages the younger generation of teach- 
ers to fit themselves for their work by rapid 
promotions as a reward for marked ability. 
To induce the local authorities to share in 
the expense of the schools, while making 
them absolutely free, the Government has 
surrendered all taxes upon local revenues. 
In 1877 the Government gave two millions 


and a half towards the total expenditure of | 


fifteen millions of dollars for public primary 
schools. 
In 1882 the Government gave thirteen 
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| millions and a half out of a total of twenty 


millions and a half spent on the schools that 
year. There were spent for Normal schools 
and the other expenses incidental ‘to the 
better management of the schools a total of 
thirty million dollars in the same year, of 
which the State gave over seventeen mil- 
lions, the Departments over three, and the 
local authorities the balance. To build 
school houses, and for other sugh perma- 
nent improvements, the State makes special 
grants and loans, the former amounting to 
thirty-five millions, the latter to forty mil- 
lions of dollars in the five years between 
1877 and 1882—the period of reorganiza- 
tion of the system of public schools in 
France. A Commission of eighteen of the 
leading educational men in France have 
just completed and published the third vol- 
ume of their Report on the Statistics of 
Primary Education for 1881-1882. The 
first volume, published in 1878, covered the 
years 1876-'77; the second volume, pub- 
lished in 1879, included the years 1829- 
1877—thus covering the whole history of 
elementary schools as they exist to-day. 
With a population under forty millions, 
France has a primary school population, 
that is, children between six and thirteen, 
averaging one for every eight of its total 
population; say under five million, with a 
majority of boys, with a million and a quar- 
ter under and nearly two millions over the 
primary school age. The former are cared 
for in infant schools, the latter in industrial 
schools. A thorough system of inspection 
keeps the schools and the teachers up to 
their work, while relieving the parents of 
their duty of looking after the progress of 
their children, a characteristic of the French 
not without its parallel in our own neigh- 
borhood. 

By a capital system of charts, embodied 
in the text of this report, showing the pro- 
portion of schools to the school popula- 
tions, and of tables of statistics, both of per- 
sons and expenditures and receipts, there is 
given a basis of comparison in the progress 
of education at successive periods and the 
means furnished by the growing liberality 
of both Government and people. France 
is so thoroughly centralized that it is nat- 
ural for the authorities in Paris to supervise 
and give the initiative to all the teaching 
work throughout the republic ; but it is a 
marked characteristic of the growth of local 
feeling in the country that the share assigned 
to local authorities and popular represertta- 
tives has been largely increased in recent 
years. 
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It is equally characteristic of the paternal 
system of French government that in this 
school report we are given the exact de- 
tails of the later employment of the gradu- 
ates of the normal schools, showing how 
many of these 8000 became merchants, 
farmers, teachers, university students, gov- 
ernment clerks, or went into other pursuits 
especially described. The 5000 maternal 
and infant schools, with their 650,000 chil- 
dren under the legal school age, are also 
carefully analyzed and tabulated. Five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand adults were 
supplied with education by auxiliary courses 
of instruction, and five millions of books in 
28,000 school libraries gave them reading 
matter, while 2500 teachers’ libraries with 
585,000 volumes gave a special field for 
self-improvement to the hard-worked teach- 
ers. ‘The army, the navy, the prisons, the 
colonies, all have their schools, of which 
the details are given in full, while the steady 
growth of education is shown in a chart 
that marks the advance of the conscripts for 
the army from 1827, with its 42 per cent. 
that could sign their names, up to 1882 with 
8 per cent. that could not show thus much 
education. ‘The financial branch of educa- 
tion in France is so much complicated with 
the relations of the general and local gov- 
ernments and taxation, that it is not easily 
reproduced in brief. 


SS 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 


EAR old Froebel ! 


The heart glows at 
remembrance of that kind, un- 
friend of the young—devoted 
friend of humanity. It delights in recalling 
the story of his life—that lorg span of 
seventy years—sorrow-shadowed though it 
often was; for one catches at every turn the 
reflection of the brightness of a noble spirit, 
steadily advancing in spite of obstacles, dis- 
appointments, misfortunes, his heart warm 
with one fixed purpose—the first fruits of 
which the world has to-day in those charm- 
ing ‘‘ gardens of children,”’ still known by 
their German name, ‘‘ Kindergartens.’’ 

It was in the early springtime of the year 
1782, that there was born in the pastor’s 
house at Oberweissbach, a village of the 
Thuringian Forest, of Germany, a little son, 
to whom was given the name Friedrich Wil- 
helm August Froebel. The little Friedrich’s 
sorrows began early. In his babyhood his 
mother died. Pastor Froebel neglected his 
boy. After a while, there came a step- 
mother. His unloved boyhood was already 


the 
wearying 
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consciously chilling his young heart, when 
his mother’s brother took him into his 
house at Stadt-Ilm. Here at the village 
school his reflective mind and thoughtful 
mien were misunderstood, and accredited to 
him for dulness. The fact was, his thoughts 
were taking deeper channels in their search- 
ings for hidden truths than the daily routine 
of the village schoolmaster afforded; and 
thus it was that at the age of fifteen, it being 
deemed that a university course would be 
thrown away upon him, he was apprenticed 
for two years to a forester. Left to himself 
in the Thuringian Forest, he found there a 
grander university than had he gone to Jena. 
From the book of Nature herself, and with- 
out scientific instruction, he obtained a pro 
found insight into the uniformity and essen. 
tial unity of Nature’s laws. ‘Two important 
years of his life were these; for in his soli 
tary rambles in the forest, his observation of 
natural phenomena, and of trees and plants 
particularly, led him to form the habit of 
deducing general truths from what he saw of 
Nature’s movements throughout her whole 
realm. It was at this time that the cele- 
brated Jahn told a fellow-student at Berlin, 
of meeting in the Thuringian Forest a queer 
young fellow who ‘‘made out all sorts of 
wonderful things from stones and cobwebs.’’ 

When at seventeen Friedrich left the for- 
est, those thoughts were fixing themselves 
in his mind, to the realization of which all 
his future life was to be devoted. Eager now 
to avail himself of a regular study of the 
natural sciences, he with great difficulty got 
leave to go to the University of Jena. After 
a year there, he returned home with very 
poor prospects for ‘‘getting on’’ in a 
worldly point of view, but very intent on 
what he called a course of self-completion. 
For some years now his life is very chequered. 
First comes a two years’ essay at farming, 
and then he is surveyor, accountant, private 
secretary, and architect, by turns. But all 
the while there is in his heart of hearts the 
constant thought that there is something 
great to be done by him in the future, by 
which he may help his fellow-beings; and 
when at last he finds himself teaching with 
marked success in the Model School at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, he knows he has 
found his true vocation—education. The 
two years that he passed in this Model 
School convinced him that he had much to 
learn, and leaving it he went with three 
pupils to Yverdon, near Neuchatel, the fa- 
mous institution of the Swiss Pestalozzi, to 
be under the influence of that great master, 
and from 1807 to 180g Froebel eagerly 
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learned all that, Pestalozzi could teach him, 
which was much. Then, taking up the re- 
sults, at which Pestalozzi had arrived, Froe- 
bel proceeded to carry forward the line of 
true human development, and hence of true 
education. He felt, however, that his know]l- 
edge was not yet sufficient for a real teacher, 
and he proceeded to study at the university 
of Goettingen. 

He now believed himself led by heaven to 
be an educator, and was inspired with an 
earnest hope that through the reform in the 
whole scope of education which he felt to be 
so necessary, he might be the chosen instru- 
ment to work out the regeneration of the 
nation; but he had no weak enthusiast’s 
faith in the all-sufficiency of such a call to 
fit him for the task. He felt that more 
knowledge and more study were necessary. 
Herein is the great lesson which Froebel has 
to teach us as educators. ‘*‘ When we follow 
the man through his labors and his struggles, 
when we see him building up his own life as 
he would have built up the national life, 
seeking knowledge for himself as he sought 
to give it to others, because it was needed to 
satisfy some thirst of the soul, to round off 
some incompleteness in that perfecting of 
the whole being, which was the reasonable 
offering of man to his Creator—then we un- 
derstand him, and each portion of his sys- 
tem becomes clear to us—not as a piece of 
mechanism that might be altered here or 
improved there—but as a living organism 
that can work and grow only when complete 
in all its parts.”’ ‘To acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of mineralogy, which, with every 
branch of natural science, he deemed neces- 
sary to.the complete mental outfit of a good 
teacher, he went to Berlin to study it under 
Weiss. But his stay there was interrupted 
by the call to arms for the campaign of 1813. 

The king’s personal appeal, ‘‘To my 
people,’’ caught the enthusiastic heart of 
Froebel. ‘‘How,’’ he said afterwards, 
‘*would it have been possible for me to 
think of becoming an educator of the child- 
ren of a country which I should not be 
willing to defend with my blood or my life? 
How should I be able, without shame or 
without incurring the scorn and derision of 
my pupils, to stir them to any great thing, 
to any action requiring effort or self-sacrifice, 
if, a German, I had refused to respond to the 
call to come to the defence of Germany ?’’ 

After his short experience as a soldier, he 
accepted the position of curator in the Mu- 
seum of Mineralogy, at Berlin. This seems 
to be a turning aside from his work; but 
not so; he simply resumed his Studies there | 
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| with the object of completing his own fitness 
| as an educator. When a valuable post at 
| Stockholm was offered to him he declined 
it as foreign to his educational purpose. 
| Meanwhile all his thoughts on education 
| were steadily shaping themselves into a 
philosophical system. Holding that man 
and uature, proceeding as they do from the 
same source, must be governed by the same 
laws, more and more firmly he became con- 
vinced that true education is unity of de- 
velopment, ‘‘perfect evolution in accord- 

ance with the laws of being.’’ 
Educational Weekly. 
> 

CAN YOU SPELL? 

JOOR spelling is a common fault among 
| Americans. ‘The English language isso 
tar from phonetic that study and care are 
necessary 1n order that one may become an 
accomplished speller. As teachers in our 
higher schools are looking around for asuit- 
abie test in their coming Spring examina- 
tions, we publish the following ridiculous 
compilation of difficulties : 

Che most skillful gauger I ever knew was a 
maligned cobbler, armed with a poniard, who 
drove a peddier’s wagon, using a mullein-stalk 


as an instrument of coercion, to tyrannize over 
his pony shod with calks. He was a Galilean 
Sadducee, and he had a phthisicky catarrh, 


diphtheriaand the bilious intermittent erysipelas. 
A certain sibyl, with the sobriquet of ‘ Gypsy,’ 
went intoecstacies of cachinnation at seeing him 
measure a bushel of peas, and separate saccha- 
rine tomatoes froma heap of peeled potatoes, 
without dyeing or singeing the ignitible queue 
which he wore, or becoming paralyzed with a 
hemorrhage. Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of 
the cupola of the capitol to conceal her unpar- 
alleled embarrassment, making a rough cour- 
tesy, and not harassing him with mystifying, 
rarefying and stupefying inuendoes, she gave 
him a conch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette and 
fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy of the 
Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of 
Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a kaleidoscope, a 
dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of 
naphtha, for deleble purposes, a ferrule, a clari- 
onet, some licorice, a surcingle, a carnelian of 
symmetrical proportions, a chronometer with a 
movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes and 
catechism. The gauger, who was also a traffick- 
ing rectifier and a parishioner of mine, prefer- 
ring a woolen surtout (his choice was reterable 
to a vacillating, occasionally-occurring idiosyn- 
, wofully uttered this apothegm: ‘‘ Life is 
checkered; but schism, apostasy, heresy and 
villainy shall be punished.’ The sibyl apolo- 
gizing answered : ‘ There is aratable and allege- 
able difference between a conferrable ellipsis and 
a trisyllabic dizeresis.’ We replied in trochees, 
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not impugning her suspicion,” 
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ARBOR DAY IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


MRS. M. L. DICKEY FLEMING. 


HOUGH bleak March still breathes his 

frost, and snow-flakes fall thick and fast, 
he has but a few more days to reign. Al- 
ready the brief moments of sunshine have 
whispered to hill and meadow, ‘‘ Fleck your- 
selves in robes of emerald hue,’’ and to the 
tender buds, ‘‘ Prepare to throw off your 
brown coverings.’’ Sweet anemones and 
lovely violets, come forth from your hiding 
places and teach men lessons of beauty, for 
April, with its sunshine and showers, is 
almost here, and once again we must pre- 
pare for ‘‘ Arbor Day.’’ 

The heart of him that gave birth to this 
day, should be joyous over the response 
given to his happy, beauteous thought. I 
verily believe that Arbor Day, properly cele- 
brated, will be more productive of good to 
the coming generation than all the celebra- 
tions of the Nation’s great days. Lessons of 
liberty and patriotism are indeed important, 
but the boy who, made alive to the beauty 
and utility of trees, plants his maple, chest- 
uut or oak, gives more certain promise of 
good citizenship than he who puts the match 
to ten thousand fire-crackers. 

A goodly number of the teachers of West 
Virginia (State of magnificent forests) re- 
membered the day last year. Will not the 
number be greatly increased this coming 
April 18th? How glad I would be to learn 
that every old student of the Fairmount Nor- 
mal, [State Normal school, of which Mrs. 
Fleming, before her marriage, had for some 
years been the honored principal] now en- 
gaged in teaching, was preparing to cele- 
brate ‘‘ Arbor Day.’’ 

Innumerable lessons, moral and intellec- 
tual, beautiful and practical, can be drawn 
from the study of trees. The teacher, who 
will prepare himself for imparting such in- 
struction, will find his soul expanding and 
a desire will spring up within him to step 
out of the old, beaten track of country 
school teaching. As he elevates himself, so 
will he surely elevate his pupils. 

Teachers, have you ever told your pupils 
the legend of the weeping willow or of its 
history? Lossing, in an early number of 
Scribner's Monthly, gives a most entertaining 
description of this tree of grace. Let me 
give you a brief sketch of his article: 

A weary band of captives, heart-sick for 
their own loved land, made sad lament, say- 
ing: ‘By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down. Yea, we wept when we remem- 
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bered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the wi//ows in the midst thereof. For they 
that carried us away captive required of us 
a song, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion. How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land ?’’ And the willows, whose 
branches had, ere sheltering these Hebrew 
captives, stood erect, drooped over them in 
sympathy, and have been weeping willows 
ever since. 

Thus runs the legend ; but here, too, is a 
lesson of England’s great poet, Alexander 
Pope. When quite young, this poet lived 
on a small estate of his father’s in Windsor 
forest ; his delicate health forbade schools. 
There, among those grand old trees, he 
studied the poets, while an intense desire 
grew within him to write poetry. There 
germinated those grand lines— 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is and God the soul, 

That changed through all and yet in all the same; 

Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 

Warms in the sun, and blossoms in the ¢rees. 


A friend in India sent to Pope a box ot 
fruit, in which was found a small twig. 
This he planted on the banks of the 
Thames, just in front of Twickenham villa, 
as his residence in Windsor forest was called. 
It was a happy thought that suggested the 
river bank for the little twig, for it was a 
thirsty plant. ‘‘It grew rapidly; and, to 
Pope’s delight, proved to be the ‘ weeping 
willow,’ of which travelers in the East had 
charmed him with descriptions.’’ And so 
it became the progenitor of its race in Eng- 
land. In 1775 a twig was plucked from this 
same tree of the poet’s care, and brought to 
America by an aide to General Clinton; 
and was given by him to John Parke Custis, 
an aide to General Washington. The two 
young aides had become acquainted in the 
bearing of communications between their 
commanders. ‘The twig was carefully pre- 
served in oiled silk, and in the spring of 
1776 was planted by Custis at his home in 
Abingdon, Virginia. ‘‘Every ‘weeping 
willow’ tree in England and America is a 
beautiful poetic, living memorial of one of 
the most gifted of the English-speaking 
race.”’ 

What lessons of strength and endurance 
may be drawn from the study of the majes- 
tic oak! 

Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave. 

Can any one wonder that its wide-spread- 
ing branches afforded a temple sacred for 
the Druids of old? The maple, whose 
botanical family name is Acer, meaning 
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sharp, vigorous, will give you beautiful les- | exceedingly gratified to learn how generally 


sons and cooling shade; and this, too, is one 
of the finest shade-trees in our mountain 
State. The walnut, that bears the nuts be- 
loved by pupils; the laurel, with legend of 
lore in days of ancient Greece—but the list 
of trees would grow too long, yet I stop 
with regret. Commence this instruction 
and be prepared when Arbor Day comes to 
honor its arrival. Said our poet Holmes: 
‘«It isa very happy idea to enlist the en- 
thusiasm of the young, and to make trees 
monuments of character and history.’’ 
W. Va. Ed. Journal. 
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ARBOR DAY IN INDIANA. 


HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 


acted wisely in inaugurating plans for 
observing arbor day and appointing an 
efficient committee for that purpose. I was 
glad to learn that State Superintendent Hol- 
combe will heartily give his personal and 
official influence to second thisgrand move- 
ment. ‘The promised co-operation of the 
State Horticultural Society will greatly 
facilitate the work. 

A striking example of the practicability 
of such a plan was given last spring by West 
Virginia. Hon. B. L. Butcher, the State 
School Superintendent, determined to ap- 
point an arbor-day. He had no such back- 
ing from the State Association as that now 
assured to Superintendent Holcombe by the 
teachers of Indiana. In order to secure the 
co-operation of parents as well as teachers, 
pupils, and school officials, Mr. Butcher 
made one issue of the State School Journal, 
of which he is editor, an arbor number, 
containing eleven articles on this subject by 
such men as Cassius M. Clay and Superin- 
tendent J. B. Peaslee, with an introductory 
article by the writer. He strongly urged 
that ‘‘ when land is so cheap as it is in most 
of the counties of West Virginia, at least 
one acre be set apart for the grounds of each 
school house, and be fitly planted with trees 
and vines. Let each scholar have his own 
tree or shrub, and the poor man’s son, whose 
father does not own one foot of soil, may 
date his desire to own land from planting 
that tree or shrub, calling it his own, and 
watching it with jealous pride as it puts forth 
its tiny arms, growing stronger and more 
beautiful each year.’’ The papers of the 


ow Indiana State Teachers’ Association 


State endorsed this movement most heartily. 
Afterwards visiting West Virginia, I was 


this invitation was responded to by parents, 
as well as teachers and pupils. It proveda 
memorable day for that now progressive 
State, in the work done around the homes 
as well astheschools. Probabiy more trees, 
shrubs and vines were planted that day in 
school grounds than ever before in one day 
in any other State. ‘The results so far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of Mr. Butcher that 
he decided to appoint another arbor-day in 
the spring of 1884. 

West Virginia is entering upon a new 
career of just pride and prosperity, especially 
in educational matters. ‘Twenty years ago 
this State had no free school system. That 
was inaugurated during the calamities of the 
war, while West Virginia was the scene of 
its hottest strife and greatest depredations, 
with a public treasury worse than empty, and 
with its own people often meeting on oppos- 
ing sides in deadly conflict. No State has 
started free schools under greater embar- 


rassments. Prior to the war there were 
hardly a hundred free school houses in the 
State outside of Wheeling. Since then 


about four thousand school houses have been 
built. ‘True some thirteen hundred of these 
are log houses, but the logs, the best avail- 
able in this emergency, are rapidly giving 
place to ‘‘ frame,’’ brick and stone. Within 
twenty years nearly two million dollars have 
been expended for scool houses and equip- 
ments. Such liberality, in the face of war 
desolation, the opposition of an influential 
class to the plebeian plan of educating the 
rich and the poor together, and the ignor- 
ance or indifference of a still larger number, 
is remarkable if not unexampled. But the 
progress already made in the new State is 
only the promise of still larger advances in 
the near future. 

[ am confident that Superintendent 
Butcher will be ready to challenge Indiana 
to a generous rivalry in the arbor-day work 
of 1884. In order to help on this result I 
have promised to deliver a lecture on the 
subject in Wheeling in February or March, 
which will be printed and widely circulated 
by the press of that city and State. But 
with the indications of interest shown by 
your teachers and city and county super- 
intendents in the proposed improvement of 
school grounds, and the expressions of sym- 
pathy given me personally by some of the 
leading citizens of Indianapolis, I anticipate 
that your arbor-day next spring wlll be the 
grandest of the kind ever yet observed in 
any American state, for none other was 
ever proposed under so favorable auspices. 
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I shall remind my West Virginia friends 
that they will have to do even far more than 
last spring if they retain their well-won 
laurels. Indiana Weekly. 


>_ —- 
THE BEST GOOD. 


BY W. H. VENABLE. 
HE first line of the Khorda-Avesta, one 
of the Persian sacred books, says: 
‘* Purity is the best good.’’ Christ said: 
** Blessed are the pure in spirit, for they 
shall see God.’’ 

Purity is the most difficult of the virtues. 
Mortal man cannot wholly attain to it. 
Through freezing and through flame must 
he pass who would be pure. Oh, ye, who 
teach the young, who guide their feet to- 
wards the ‘‘ best good,’’ tell them the story 
of the ermine which suffers itself to be slain 
rather than soil its spotless vesture by con- 
tact with the unclean. ‘Teach them to love 
whatsoever things are pure; to hate whatso- 
ever things are corrupt. 

The body is the instrument and the image 
of the mind. Every influence that affects 
the body reacts on the thoughts, feelings, 
and will. Plato said, The good soul makes the 
good body, but it is almost as true that the 
good body makes the good soul. An enemy 
of Horace Mann, wishing to disparage by 
sarcastic praise, described the great educa- 
tor as an ‘‘ eminently clean’’ person, mean- 
ing to intimate that his immaculate bodily 
habits were his highest virtues. The sneer 
was not called for. Mann’s external clean- 
liness was typical of his inward character.’ 

Clear water is an infinite civilizer. We 
may profit by that item of Mohammedan- 
ism which makes it a religious duty to wash 
often. The Koran enjoins the faithful, in 
the absence of water, to perform their ablu- 
tions with clean, white sand. Soap is a sys- 
tem of ethics. Dirt is anti-spiritual, and 
allies humanity to the swinish links in evo- 
lution’s chain. 

The Ottomacs of the Orinoco eat unctuous 
earth, and the natives of Terra del Fuego 
daub their bodies with mud. Filth and 
gluttony, forms of impurity, are two of the 
grossest customs of the savage. 
Parry reports a young Esquimaux who de- 
voured thirty-five pounds of feed in twenty- 
four hours; I have read of a South Sea 
Islander who ate a whole sheep at a meal. 

The disgusting filth and excess of wild 
and brutish man too often survives, in mod- 
ified degrees, among the civilized and ‘‘ re- 
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fined.’’ The grossness of mere animal com- 
fort and appetite keeps pulling men back. 
To what base enjoyment does God’s image 
resort! What coarse and revolting pleas- 
ures sway the immortal mind! Eat, drink, 
and be merry. Reflect on the strange ways 
men have devised to gain happiness. Con- 
sider what is meant by ‘‘ having a good 
time.’’ Imagine the thousands of tons of 
tobacco puffed and chewed, and the rivers 
of alcohol poured down the throat, simply to 
stimulate the nerves and excite poignant sen- 
sations. 

Beyond the fetid marshes of drunkenness 
and the parched deserts of nicotine rolls the 
Phlegethon of lust in which men bathe, and 
yonder stretch away what gulfs of sensuality 
unimaginable ! 

Inexpressibly strange and sad, that man 
should forsake the pure, and rush to his 
doom. I have read that in some tropical 
land there grows .2 tree—the deadly man- 
chineel—beneath which, if the inadvertent 
traveler reposes, and, in a sudden shower, 
the rain drops from its leaves upon him, in 
frightful agony he wakes, covered with blis- 
ters and ulcers. Him the juice of the trum- 
pet tree may heal—but what antidote can 
cure the wretch infected by the droppings 
of the tree of sensual indulgence? 

Sir Guyon, in the ** Faerie Queen,’’ seeks 
false Acrasia in the Bower of Bliss, the re- 
treat of seductive pleasures. There the 
Knight found a herd of hideous beasts. 
These had been men, the devotees of De- 
light, loiterers in the Bower of Bliss. Sir 
Guy, by his virtuous power, restored one of 
these, named Gryll, from the form of a hog 
to his human shape. But the work of de- 
gradation had been thoroughly accom- 
plished. Gryll repined at his restoration, 
and yearned for his former beastly condi- 
tion. Insensible to the appeals of temper- 
ance or chastity, incapable of enjoying the 
pure in any form, the fallen man was left to 
his beastly will : 

Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish mind. 

Because any child may approximate the 
condition of Gryll, or may, like Sir Guyon, 
wear the untarnished armor of Purity, every 
teacher should remember that the moral 
virtues are teachable, and that moral in- 
struction is the first duty of every teacher. 

Purer than the mountain dew, whiter than 
sky-born flakes, be the atmosphere of educa- 
tion. The sentiment and the language of 
instruction should be such that no blot or 
stain could touch the soul of the pupil. A 
holy light should pervade tuition. Might 
not boys and girls grow up with principles 
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so sensitive to truth and purity that they 
would be forever self-shielded from the false 
and the foul ? Was it Wordsworth or Emer- 
son that felt an instinctive repugnance to 
the taint of uncleanliness in Goethe’s Wi/- 
helm Meister? 

They are benefactors of youth who use 
pure words. ‘‘Is not mine host a witty 
man ?’’ asks the hunter of the fisherman in 
Walton's Angler. ‘The fisherman replies : 
**'To speak truly, he is not to mea good 
companion. A companion that feasts his 
company with wit and mirth, and leaves 
out the sin which is usually mixed with 
them, he ts the man. And let me tell you, 
good company and good discourses are the 
very sinews of virtue. But for such dis- 
course as we heard last night, it infects 
others.’ 

Whatever is obscene, vulgar, degrading, 
or of questionable delicacy, infects the 
young. Blood-poisoning is not more. peril- 
ous than thought-poisoning. We know 
temptation must be met; nevertheless, ‘‘ lead 
us not into temptation.’’ The school is the 
temple of safety. Within its sacred walls 
we are delivered from evil. There only 
good counsels, and examples, and books, 
and pictures, and symbols, should come. 
There every low desire and every tainted 
fancy should feel rebuked. There purity, 
like a guardian angel, should ever abide. 

Intelligencer. 
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SOME PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
BY CHARLES M. DRAKE. 


HAVE quit the profession. They expect 

too much of teachers in California, es- 
pecially in some of these back country dis- 
tricts, for me—John Greely. I had always 
prided myself on my skill in arithmetic, and 
I can work every example in Robinson’s 
Practical; but it was on the rock of arith- 
metic I got shipwrecked. 

I taught in Simi District, Ventura county, 
and the settlers there, it seems, always de- 
pended on the schoolmaster to reckon their 
accounts. Now it looks as if it would be 
easy enough to make a settlement between 
two men, neither of whom can figure out 
the right answer; but let me tell you a 
thing: such folks will guess closer to the 
right answer than most people can figure 
out, especially school teachers. They just 
say, ‘‘It ought to be about so and so,’’ and 
all the figures in the world won’t make them 
think differently. 
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The first of Novernber in California is like 
the 1st of May back east, for all the renters 
move and settle up on that day; and so dur- 
ing the last week of October the folks began 


. to come to me with the most outlandish ex- 


amples you ever saw. 

It’s all very well to talk about giving the 
children practical examples, but 1 don’t 
want any more practical examples given to 
me. 

Jo Green came first, and said he wanted 
me to do a bit of figgerin’ for him. 

‘* Certainly, Mr. Green,’’ I replied, feel- 
ing somewhat important with the knowledge 
within me, and ready to pour forth freely a 
bountiful supply to all who asked. ‘‘ Very 
happy to oblige you, Mr. Green.’’ 

Green buys hogs, and he had a book full 
of figures that were ‘‘ drafts of hogs,’’ he 
called them ; and he wanted me to add them 
up, and take out a box weighing 178 pounds, 
and see what they came to at 534 centsa 
pound. 

Now, how was I to know that box ought 
to come out as many times as there were 
drafts of hogs? And it was real mean of 
Green (who suspicioned my answer wasn’t 
right, and got another man to do it and 
hunt out my mistake) to go and report that 
I was fool enough to think that 750 hogs 
could all be weighed at once in a box six or 
seven feet square. 

Then Woods wanted me to figure how 
many tons of hay in a stack 26 feet long, 17 
feet wide, and 13 feet high. I told him I 
wasn’t good at guessing on the weight of a 
stack of hay, but if it was that stack near his 
house, there was about 20 tons in it I heard 
Farmer Owen say, and he had handled and 
baled enough hay so that he could guess 
closer than I could figure. Woods went off 
and reported that I must have got my cer- 
tificate in some queer way, as I couldn’t fig- 
ure up a little stack of hay. I afterwards 
learned from my landlord that eight feet 
every way was a ton of hay; but that isn’t in 
the arithmetics, and I can’t see why | should 
be expected to know more than the arith- 
metic. 

The next day a chap came along with 
some loose hay on a wagon, he pulls a two- 
foot rule‘out of his pocket, and asks me to 
weigh his hay for him. The load was 1234 
feet by 10 feet by 8 feet (1 guessed a little 
in averaging it), and I took my new-found 
learning, and told him there was almost ex- 
actly two tons there. He told me | was 
greener than the hay had ever been if I 
thought there was more than a ton of hay 
upon that wagon. How was | to know that 
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loose hay was ten feet each way to the ton. | 
| book is a nice little account that I promised 


That chap will never believe after this that 
I am good at figuring. 

Then a Granger came alone with his four- 
horse wagon-box full of ears of corn, which 
he wanted weighed. He said his corn was 
A No. 1, and he wanted to know what to 
pay per load. I thought I was able for this 
example, so I measured his box 15 by 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and 3 feet deep with side- 
boards. I reduced these to inches, multi- 
plied them together, divided by 2150.42 to 
get it to bushels, and then multiplied by 52 
pounds to the bushel, according to the Cali- 
fornia statute law. Now isn’t that what you 
would have done? Heshook his head when 
I told. him my answer, which I carried out 
to the hundredth part of a pound; and I 
said if the answer wasn’t right to a pound, 
I would eat the whole load. Granger seized 
his scoop-shovel, and told me to open my 
mouth, for he vowed he could throw a ton 
and half down my throat, and have as much 
left as he wanted to pay for. 

It then flashed across me that I hadn’t 
made any allowance for the cobs, but had 
figured on shelled corn. My reputation was 
gone with the Granger; and he was buying 
his corn of one of my school directors, and I 
knew he would inform on me at headquar- 
ters. That night I asked my landlord how 
they measured corn on the ear in Ventura 
county, anc he said that real good corn 
shelled about 25 pounds to the cubic foot, 
while corn that was not so good shelled 24 
or 23 pounds, and they sold from 4 cubic 
feet to 4% cubic feet for a cental, just as 
they could agree about the quality of the corn. 

But the district clerk put on the last feather 
that broke my educational back. ‘‘ Jones 
is to haul some wood to the school house 
to-morrow,’’ the clerk told me, ‘‘and he 
will want to overcharge us if we don’t meas- 
ure itafter him. I can’t comedown myself, so 
you measure it, and send me word how much 
there is, as Jones wants his pay right off.’’ 
I measured the wood, and Jones took my 
figures without a murmur, and got his money. 

Now, in San Diego county, where I once 
taught, /wo tiers of stove wood eight feet 
long and four feet high made a cord; but in 
Ventura, as I have since learned, they sell 
three tiers to the cord, and the clerk vowed 
I should pay for the surplus that Jones had 
received above what was really due him. 

He was terribly offensive in his talk ; and 
when he said Simi District had no use for a 
teacher that could not measure a little pile of 
wood, hay, or corn, or add up a lot of hogs 
straight, I resigned on the spot. 
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P. S.—Tucked away in my memorandum 


to straighten out at my leisure. It 1s a prac- 
tical example in partnership, and the figures 
were painfully got at after two hours’ actual 
work. acific School Journal. 
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SOCIAL PLANTING REFORM. 


BY A. J. DOWNING. 


\* heartily commend this plan of So- 
‘¥ cial Planting Reform to every deso- 
late, leafless and repulsive town and village 
in the country. There can scarcely be one 
where there are not ‘Aree persons of taste 
and spirit enough to organize such a society ; 
and once fairly in operation, its members 
will never cease to congratulate themselves 
on the beauty and comfort they have pro- 
duced. Every tree which they plant, and 
which grows up in after years into a giant 
trunk and grand canopy of foliage, will be 
a better monument (though it bear no ly- 
ing inscription) than many an unmeaning 
obelisk of marble or granite. 

Let us add a few words respecting the 
best trees for adorning the streets of rural 
towns and villages. With the great number 
and variety of fine trees which flourish in 
this country, there is abundant reason for ask- 
ing, ‘‘where shall we choose ?’’ And although 
we must not allow ourselves space at this mo- 
ment to dwell upon the subject in detail, we 
may venture two or three hints about it. 

Nothing appears to be so captivating to 
the mass of human beings as move/ty. And 
there is a fashion in trees which sometimes 
has a sway no less rigorous than that of a 
Parisian modiste. Hence, while we have the 
finest indigenous ornamental the 
world, growing in our native forests, it is 
not an unusual thing to see them blindly 
overlooked for foreign species, that have not 
half the real charms, and not a tenth part 
of the adaptation to our soil and climate. 

Thirty years ago, there was a general 
Lombardy poplar epidemic. This tall and 
formal tree, striking and admirable enough, 
if very sparingly introduced in landscape 
planting, is, above all others, most abom- 
inable, in its serried stiffness and monotony, 
when planted in avenues, or straight lines. 
Yet nine-tenths of all the ornamental plant- 
ing of that period was made up of this now 
decrepit and condemned tree. 

So, too, we recall one or two villages, 
where the suil would have produced any of 
our finest forest trees, yet where the only trees 
thought worthy of attention by the inhab- 
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itants are the ailanthus and the paper mul- 
berry. 


The principle which would govern us, if 


we were planting the streets of rural towns, is 
this: Select the finest indigenous tree or 
trees ; such as the soil and climate of the place 


will bring to the highest perfection. ‘Thus, if 


it were a neighborhood where the elm flour- 
ished pec uliarly well, or the maple, or the 
beech, we would directly adopt the tree in- 
dicated. We would then, in time, succeed 
in producing the finest possible specimens 
of the trees selected; while, if we adopted, 
for the sake of fashion or novelty, a foreign 
tree, we would probably only succeed in 
getting poor and meager specimens. 

It is because this principle has been, per- 
haps, accidentally pursued, that the villages 
of New England are so celebrated for their 
sylvan charms. The elm is, we think, no- 
where seen in majesty, greater luxuriance, or 
richer beauty, than in the valley of the Con 
necticut ; and it is because the soil is so truly 
congenial to it, that the elm-adorned streets 
of the villages there elicit so much admira- 
tion. They are not only well-planted with 
trees, but with a kind of tree which attains 
its greatest perfection there. Who can for- 
get the fine lines of the sugar-maple, in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts? ‘They are in 
our eyes the rural glory of the place. The 
soil there is their own, and they have at- 
tained a beautiful symmetry and develop 
ment. Yet if, instead of maples, poplars or 
willows had been planted, how marked 
would have been the difference in effect! 

There are no grander or more superb trees 
than our American oaks. Those who know 
them only as they grow in the midst, or on 
the skirts of a thick forest, have no proper 
notion of their dignity and beauty, when 
planted and grown in an avenue, or where 
they have full space to develop. Now there 
are many districts where the native luxu- 
riance of the oak woods points out the per- 
fect adaption of the soil for the tree. If we 
mistake not, such is the case where that 
charming rural town in this State, (N. Y.) 
Canandaigua, stands. Yet we confess we 
were not a little pained, in walking through 
the streets of Canandaigua, the past sea- 
son, to find them mainly lined with that 
comparatively meager tree, the locust. 
much finer and more imposing for the long 
principal street of Canandaigua, would 
an avenue of our finest and | 
rich in foilag 
their trunks and branches! 

Though we think our native weeping elm, 
or sugar maple, and two or three of our 


ard est t cake. 


e and grand in every part of 
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oaks, the finest street trees for country 
villages, yet there are a great many others 
which may be adopted, when the soil is 
their own, with the happiest effect. What 
could well be more beautiful, for example, 
for a village with a deep, mellow soil, than 
a long avenue of that tall and most elegant 
tree, the tulip tree or whitewood? For a 
village in a mountainous district, like New 
“ge ina in this otate, we woul ld perhaps 
choose the white pine, which would produce 
a grand and striking effect. In Ohio, the 
cucumber tree would make one of the 
noblest and most admirable avenues, and at 
the South what could be conceived more 
captivating than a village whose streets 
were a7 with rows of the magnolia grand- 
iflora? We know how little common minds 
appre inte’ these natural treasures ; how much 
the less because they are common in the 
woods about them. Still such are the trees 
which should be planted; for fine forest 
trees are fast disappearing, and planted 
trees, grown in a soil fully congenial to 
them, will, as we have already said, assume 
a character of beauty and grandeur that will 
arrest the attention and elicit the admira- 
tion of every traveler. 

The variety of trees for cities—densely 
crowded cities—is but small ; and this chief- 
ly, because the warm brick walls are such 
places and nurseries for insects, that 
trees—fine for the country and 
become absolute pests in the 
in Philadelphia, we have seen, 
rows of the European 


hiding 
many fine 
rural towns- 

cities. Thus, 
with regret, whole 
linden cut down within the last ten years, 
because this tree, in cities, is so infested 
with odious worms that it often becomes un- 
endurable. On this account that foreign 
tree, the ailanthus, the strong-scented foliage 
no insect will attack, seems to be 
a greater metropolitan favorite. 
The maples are among the thriftiest and most 
ble trees for large cities, and no one 
hardier, 
(Acer 


of which 
becoming 
acceptla 
of them is more vigorous, cleaner, 
or more graceful than the silver maple 
dasycarpum 

We must defer any further remarks for 
the present; but must add, in conclusion, 
that the planting season is near at hand. Let 
every man, whose soul desert, plant 
trees ; and that not alone for himself—within 
the bounds of his own d 


isnota 


lemesne, but in the 
the rural highways of his 
Thus he will not only lend 
race and beauty to the neighborhood and 
county in whi h he lives, but earn, honestly 
nd well the nk his fell rme 

and well, the thanks of his fellow-men. 


and Outdoors. 


Lndoor: 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


\W' 1ICH soil is rated the best for farming ? 

Which for gardens? Which for mak- 
ing roads? What uses are made of clay? 
When do we say land is fertile, barren, 
desert, sterile, rocky, marshy? What are 
swamps ? 


2. Which land does the farmer use for 


planting corn, potatoes, grain, etc.? Why? 
For hay? 


Which for pasture? Why? 
What is a meadow? 

3. Of what use are the rough, hilly por- 
tions? Of low mountains with broad val- 
leys between, and of mountain slopes ? 

4. Mention some things that are dug 
from the earth; which are minerals, which 
metals, which ores? etc. What use is made 
of each? Which are the most useful? 
Why? Mention some of the uses of iron. 
How are rocks found in the earth? What 
are boulders? What is building stone, and 
how found? What building is now being 
made (or is already made) of some form of 
earth or rock? ‘Tell the use of each kind 
in constructing the building. (As stone, 
brick, mortar, iron, tin, lead, glass, etc.) 
Where and how are they procured? De- 
scribe the process of brick-making, lime- 
burning, glass-making, etc. 

Instead of those broad generalizations 
about the Earth and its inhabitants, spend 
a week or two upon things nearer home, or 
nearer the capacity of the pupils. 

How many desks in this room? How 
many rows? How many desks in a row? 
Which way is east, west, north, south? At 
which end is the teacher’s desk? How high 
is your desk? How long? How wide? 
How long is theroom? How wide? How 
high? How would you represent it on your 
slate, or on the blackboard of your room? 
Of the first floor of the school house. 
How long is the hall? How wide? Locate 
your room, as northeast corner, north mid- 
dle, etc. What streets run by the house? 
In what direction? How wide are they? 
How do youascertain ? Where do you live ? 
Represent on your slate your route in com- 
ing to school. 

These, or similar topics, would be much 
more valuable than all the knowledge of 
races, religions, zones, or even the products 
of Central Africa, that our pupils ever get. 
Although beginners in this study should be 
taught orally, shown pictures, and taken on 
imaginary journeys, they should have some- 
thing to learn, to remember, and to recite. 
Many teachers believe that geography (and 
spelling) can be taught without preparation 
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on the part of the teacher. The usual poor 
results obtained in this way are its condem- 
nation. Let a teacher make a thorough 
study of some country like Australia, and 
then notice what a difference it will make in 
the pleasure of teaching and the interest 
awakened among the scholars. 
> 
THE CULTURED SNOB. 

eens Mr. Acme Sweetlight, having 

completed his college course and may- 
be his European tour, has returned home, 
to rest and recuperate. Sweetlight is an 
illustrious example of what education and 
culture may accomplish for a man. He 
manifests his superiority in every way. His 
dress and demeanor proclaim him finished. 
Acme has absorbed the learning of his 
times. Any one may see at a glance that 
he is saturated with information and intel- 
lectual power. 

True, he does not say read 
much, or do much in any sort, to demon- 
strate his ability ; but he looks very mnch 
indeed, and what he does utter is oracular 
and final. Acme isacontemplator of other 
men’s defects, not a producer. He sits in 
judgment on the words and works of lesser 
men. He sits apart in a region of inacces- 
sible refinement, ys, condemns, but 
never creates. Perpetual disapproval perches 
at the ' Sweetlight’s 
mouth. 
written on his 
scorn of crudity and vulgarity lurks in the 
He takes it for 


much, or 


surveys, 
sensitive corners of 
Censure and disparagement are 
classic forehead. [Infinite 
exquisite curl of his nose. 
granted that everybody who tries to do any- 
thing is, according to the eternal fitness of 
things, a special target for his cynical 
arrows. 

There is that 
may be likened to what physicists call 
tential energy; he seems charged with some 
mighty force, which, however, has not yet 
vented itself in positive work. The man 
is like a bent bow or a loaded gun, or ever 


in Acme Sweetlight which 


pO- 


so much superheated steam confined ina 
strong boiler. The piston of actual achieve- 
ment moves not, though certain spirits of 
hissing criticism do escape now and then 
through the safety-valve of speech. He 
smiles disdainfully at false syntax or bad 
rhetoric, though he will not write himself. 
He goes to the lecture 
failure, and he attends church occas} 
in a condescending mood, but is visibly 
bored by the sermon and excruciated by the 
singing. Doubtless this supreme being can 


and pronounces it a 


onaily 
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do all things better than anything has ever 
been done. Conscious of latent ability, he 
cares not so far to identify himself with the 
‘‘rascal multitude’’ or the ‘‘ vulgar herd,’’ 


as even to set an example. Intelligence. 


—$$_$_$<<_>—___—__ 


THE BOY WHO KNEW BEST. 


behind the kitchen door and went out, slam- 

ming the door after him. A frown dis- 
figured his forehead, and more disfiguring 
anger was in his heart. His mother had just 
told him he could not go fishing with some of 
the village boys, and he was going to tell them 
he could not accompany them. They were 
bad boys, and he knew that was her reason for 
not allowing him to go; she feared if he asso- 
ciated with them he would become like them. 
He thought he knew better than she did; that 
he never would be like them; that he never 
would smoke or swear, though he coyld see no 
harm in the former. 

He ran up the street to where they waited for 
him. 

“Can't go,” he informed them, 

“Why not?” demanded a tall boy, who was 
smoking vigorously. 

Jack had not the manly courage to say that, 


Jen BRAYTON took his hat from the peg 


‘Mother will not allow it;’” he had a foolish 
idea that would appear babyish. 
While he hesitated a small boy cried: ‘ His 


mother won't let him, I know, Tom.” 

The other boys laughed. It had been a long 
time since any of them had minded their mother. 

Jack clinched his fist angrily. 

‘“Come on, boys,” called another, ‘“‘ we can't 
stand here all day talking to mammy’s baby.” 

“Go, anyway,” advised Tom, the first 
speaker. ‘‘I cut loose from that government 
long ago.” 

Any one would know that, without his saying 
so; his language, manners, and even looks 
told the story of a youth who, long ago, tramp- 
ling on the Fifth Commandment, was learning 
fast, in consequence, to trample on the others. 

““Yes, come on,” the boys urged. 

“ Break through and let her see you're a man 
to do as you please, then she'll let you alone,” 
said Tom. 

Jack did not care, if he had told his secret 
feelings, to have his mother let him alone; but 
he did want to be his own master, and there 
seemed a great deal of wisdom in Tom's re- 
marks. He was tired of being controlled: 
none of these boys were. Indeed they were 
not, and Jack knew well they were the worst 
boys in the village. 

** All right,” he said, ‘‘ come on.” 

“Good for you!” they applauded. 

** Just let her find you out,’’ Tom said to him 
as they walked on, “ that you're going to be your 
own master, going and coming without ques- 
tion, and she'll give up.”’ 

They all, excepting Jack, smoked, talked 
noisily, their conversation plentifully sprinkled 
with oaths. He felt like a mere baby not to be 
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smoking, and if he had not known it would 
make him so sick so he could not fish, he would 
have tried it. When he began to go with these 
boys their profanity shocked him, but he was so 
accustomed to it now he did not notice it. He 
had several times found an oath at the end of 
his tongue, but checked himself in time; for he 
really did not want to swear. 

They caught great quantities of fish, the 
lunch brought was good, the boys told funny 
stories, so the day was voted a success by all 
but Jack. The habit of regarding his mother's 
wishes was more firmly fixed than he realized. 
But after this he felt sure that neither she nor 
his conscience would trouble him any more; for 
the rest of his life he would have fun when he 
wanted it. One of the boys had an extra pipe, 
and after dinner Jack was prevailed upon to try 
it, assured it would not make him very sick. 
Tom was lighting a fresh one for himself; the 
natches were damp and would not strike, so he 
swore at them, as if that would aid him. Jack 
failed to light one at the same time, and, before 
he knew what he said, echoed Tom's words. 
The boys were so used to such language they 
did not heed it ; but Jack turned really pale, and 
the pipe dropped from his hand. 

‘I don’t believe I'll smoke to-day,” he said. 
He wanted to get away from them. 

‘Go on,”’ cried Tom. ‘“ You'll never regret 
it. What's the use of being a baby all your 
life ?”’ 

‘Here’s one,” said another boy, giving him a 
ited pipe. 

fe tried to refuse, but they all insisted, and 
caring little what he did, he took it. Not long 
after that the pipe lay shattered on a stone, and 
Jack, very sick, was extended on the ground. 

‘‘Let me alone,”’ was all the reply he made 
to remarks, comforting or tormenting. He was 
sicker at heart than at stomach. He had done 
just what his mother had said he would do, and 
what he knew he would not do; he thought he 
knew best, and he found she did. 

“Get up,” cried Tom; “we're going for 
beer.” 

‘“‘Beer,”’ echoed the boys. 

“ Let me alone,” he repeated. 

They left him, going for the beer. He lay 
there an hour, and that hour was the turning 
point in his life. He reviewed the past few weeks 
—every downward step. He saw if he kept on 
as he had begun where he would land. Hesaw 
that his mother was right, and looked on his 
late comrades with her eyes. He could stop 
now, and he would. He stumbled up, and 
made his way home, still sick and very weak 
and pale when he entered the kitchen. His 
mother was there alone. 

“Are you sick ?”’ she asked, kindly. 

She look troubled, as she was; for she knew 
he disobeyed her and went with the boys. 

‘Very sick, mother,’’ he answered. 

Then, sitting on the lounge together, his head 
in her lap, he told her all. ‘I found you were 
right,’’ he said when he was through, ‘‘that in 
the Fifth Commandment I cracked 
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them all.”’ 
“Dear Jack,” she returned, “there are not 
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three drunkards in this land who would be 
what they are if they had always honored and 
obeyed their parents when young. Breaking 
the commandment is like breaking down a 
fence which keeps out all wrong-doing; there 
is no safety for the youth who disregards it.” 


TREE-PLANTING.—No. VI. 


HOW TO PLANT.—NO. 2. 


BY NATHANIEL H. EGLESTON. 

“Ye may be aye [always] stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 
it will grow when ye’re sleepin’.”’ 

—Scotch Farmer. 

Soft Seeds.—** When any of these kinds 
stand over a pavement or smooth and clean 
piece of ground, they may be allowed to 
perfect their ripening upon the trees, as the 
fallen seeds can be swept ipand gathered— 
for it will not pay to pick them up singly. 

**The white maple, in its favorite habitat 
near water, may be allowed to shed its seeds, 
which float in the stream and are collected 
in the eddies, and may be drawn out with a 
rake, to be dried and planted immediately. 
These maple seeds are ready for germina- 
tion as soon as they ripen, and indeed they 
are already young plants, as may be seen by 
breaking them open; hence the difficulty 
of preserving and transporting them. Once 
thoroughly dry them, and their vitality is 
lost. 

‘‘The elms, with a single exception, are 
also early summer fruits, ripening in some 
cases before the expansion of the leaves. 
This, however, is an advantage to the seed- 
gatherers, who can strip them from the 
limbs just as the winged seeds begin to turn 
brown and are ready to fall. 
the elms are less impatient than the maples, 
and retain their vitality sufficiently to admit 
of transportation to a distance; but it is 
better to commit them to the soil as soon as 
possible. 

** Poplars and willows also blossom in the 
early spring, and ripen their seeds before 
the summer heats. Their seeds are pro- 
duced in elongated catkins. They must be 
harvested from the trees. This is done just 
as the catkin begins to burst open in ripen- 
ing. The minute seeds should be sown at 
once on a finely-prepared seed-bed, and 
very lightly covered by sifting fine soil over 
them, and then firming the surface with a 
board or the back of a spade, or with a 
light roller. 

‘‘Birches and alders have small and 
winged seeds that are also produced in cat- 
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kins. They blossom very early and ripen 
their fruit usually in the autumn, when they 
should be collected and laid away to ripen 
and shed out. These may be sowed in 
beds at once, or they may be kept over 
winter in a suitable seed-room, where, after 
sufficient drying, they should be kept cov- 
ered from the air. 

‘¢ Mulching will be found serviceable with 
all these small seeds that are sowed in sum- 
mer. Freshly-mown grass, short broken 
straw, or autumn leaves, will do if spread so 
lightly as to let the sunshine through the 
material. 

‘‘Some other seeds are endowed with 
greater vitality, and may be kept for a 
longer time out of the ground. The dif- 
ferent species of the ash have seeds that be- 
long to this class, and some of them, if kept 
dry during the winter, will not vegetate 
until the second year. It is better to sow 
these in drills in the autumn, or to winter 
the seeds out-of-doors by throwing them 
upon a hard surface, such as a garden-walk, 


“and covering them with some loose boards 


or an inverted box, or they may be mixed 
with an equal bulk of damp sand and kept 
in acool room under shelter; but do not 
allow them to become too dry.’’ 

Fulpy-fruited Seeds. —‘*The seeds of 
berry and puly-fruited plants need especial 
treatment. Thus, mulberries, elders, cur- 
rants, and other fruits with small seeds im- 
bedded in pulpy matter, need to be macer- 
ated in water and washed, then dried, when 
they may be preserved. 

‘*Peaches, plums, and should 
have the pulp separated from the stones, and 
these, when dried, may be stored or trans- 
ported at any time, but their germination 
is much aided by exposure to the frosts of 
winter. The larger may be thrown upon 
the ground and lightly covered with earth. 
The smaller seeds may be mixed with sand 
and exposed to frost and moisture in the 
vessels containing them, and should be 
planted early in the spring.’’ 

Nuts and Acorns.—‘* These be 
gathered as soon as they fall, separated from 
their hulls or cups, and partially dried, if to 
be stored. 

‘€ Most of the oaks, and notably the chest- 
nuts, need to be gathered as soon as they fall, 
and then partially dried, as they are prone 
to germinate immediately on the damp 
earth, and their tender radicles are easily 
broken off in handling. It is best, there- 
fore, to mix these seeds with moderately 
damp sand so soon as gathered, and keep 
them in the coolest temperature and under 
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cover. Better still, however, where practi- 
cable, to plant them in the drills as soon 
as convenient after they are procured. 

‘* Walnuts and hickories are easily man- 
aged, and may be preserved in good condi- 
tion, if kept dry and cool; but, if too warm, 
these oily seeds are liable to become rancid, 
when their vitality will be destroyed.’’ 

Hard Seeds and Refractory.—‘‘ Some 
seeds are so indurated, or so closely and 
carefully incased, that their vitality is pre- 
served from injury for years, even under ex- 
posure to the elements. Of these the com- 
mon black or yellow locust gives an example. 
The seeds of this tree may be gathered at 
any time during the first half of winter, and 
can be kept alm@st indefinitely, but they 
require preparation before planting. This 
is usually done by scalding and soaking. 
The swollen beans are to be separated with 
a sieve, and at once committed to the soil. 
The scalding process may need to be re- 
peated several times before all the seeds be- 
come swollen.’’ 


Conifers.—** Pines, spruces, firs, and such” 


trees, ripen their fruits successively, and 
each must be gathered in its season, from 
the trees. This must be done 
scales of the cones begin to gape and shed 
the naked or winged seeds. Many of these 
species require a considerable time to ma- 


before the 


ture, and some need the aid of artificial 
heat to make them gape and shed their 
seeds. When separated from their cones, 


many of these seeds can be safely kept by 
preserving a regular and moderate tempera- 
ture in the seed-room. 
drawers should be closed, so as to avoid too 
free an exposure to the atmosphere and hu- 
midity.”’ 

Cuttings.—There is one method of pro- 
pagating trees of which we have as yet said 
nothing, that is by cuttings. Many trees 
are so easily propagated in this way, that it 
has been adopted quite extensively. It con- 
sists, as most know, in inserting in the 
ground pieces of well-grown wood nearly to 
the extent of their whole length, leaving 
only one or two joints or buds above- 
ground. Most persons are aware that the 
willows, treated in this way, readily push 
out roots and grow. But so will the cotton- 
woods, the box-elder, the maples, the syCa- 
more, and many others. Prof. Budd, of 
Iowa, one of our best authorities upon trees 
and tree-culture, speaks thus in regard to 
the treatment of cuttings: ‘‘They should 
be cut early in winter, beiore severe freezing, 
in lengths of about one foot. They should 
be chosen from three-fourths of an inch to 
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| an inch and a half in diameter, and the 


lower end with a clean cut, without bruising 
or mashing. Of maples, the two-year-old 
wood is best; of the other kinds it makes 
but little difference, if the growth is free and 
healthy. Tie in bundles with willows, the 
lower end nicely evened, so that when 
placed on the ground in spring every piece 
will touch the moist earth. Pack the bun- 
dies in a dry-goods box with moist prairie 
soil, putting the box where it will not 
get too dry or wet, and will not freeze. 
With the first warm weather of spring, 
clean off a spot under an old hay-stack, 
level the surface carefully, and set the bun- 
dles, butt-end down, closely together, upon 
the fresh, moist earth, then cover them with 
straw so as to keep them from the air. By 
the time the ground gets warm enough to 
plant, the base of the cuttings will be soft- 
and most of them will have small 
roots.’’ 

Process of Planting.—We have already 
said enough, perhaps, concerning the roots 
of trees, and their functions, to make any 
further remarks about the process of plant- 
ing unnecessary. And yet mistakes are so 
often made in regard to this matter, and 
and disappointment are so often 
that a few 


ened, 


faliure 
entailed as the consequence, 
words still may not be superfluous. 

If, as we have said, the roots contain the 
mouths of the trees, the organs by which 
they take in nourishment and secure 
their growth, then the more widely these 
mouths are diffused through the ground, and 
the more intimately they are brought into 
contact with the soil and the plant-food 
which it contains, the more certain and vig- 
orous will be their growth. Hence the need, 
already intimated, that the ground should 
be mellow and minutely subdivided, so that 
the trees may easily push out their rootlets 
extent, and that the soil 
into closest contact with 


tne 


to the utmost 
} 
be 
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may ve Drought 


them. 

This indicates the course to be pursued at 
the time of planting. It is not enough that 
a hole be made of barely sufficient size to 
admit the roots of the tree as they then are, 
very likely diminished from their natural 
amount because a portion of them—and 
that the most important portion—has been 
cut off by the spade in the act of taking the 
tree from its former place of growth. The 
excavation should be ample, and the ground 
around so soft and permeable that as new 
roots are made they may be able to push out 
in every direction. The roots, as they are 
at the time of planting, should not be thrust 
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in at hap-hazard, but should be spread well 
asunder, and the earth should be carefully 
pressed into the interstices and firmed 
around the small fibres, remembering that 
the feeding mouths of the tree are upon 
them rather than upon the bulky roots, 
which are more buttresses for keeping the 
tree in place than feeding organs. 

To secure this proper planting, the planter 
should select a time for his work when the 
ground is neither too dry and hard, nor too 
wet and pasty—the one state being about as 
bad as the other—but a time when the earth 
will work readily under the spade and the 
hand. After covering the roots properly, 
as we have described, he should fill the 
space left above them, an inch or two in 
depth, with fine but loose earth, in order 
that the air and moisture may have ready 
access to the roots; then, finally, cover the 
surface with a mulch of some sort—leaves, 
straw, tan-bark, chip-dirt, or the like—for 
the purpose of screening it from the sun and 
wind, which would rob the roots of their 
appropriate moisture by the rapid evapora- 
tion which the former would occasion. 

If the ground is in proper condition, it 
will seldom be necessary to apply water to 
the trees when planting them. The nursery- 
men make little use of water at such time. 
To have the earth fine and simply moist, and 
to have it brought into close contact with 
the fibrous roots, is the important matter. 
A dash of water, as the earth is being packed 
around the roots, may assist, but unless care 
is used the water may do more harm than 
good. 

Some mey say this is an ideal method of 
tree-planting, one that cannot be carried out 
in practice, or only in special cases, and 
where but a few trees are to be planted. It 
may be that the forest-planter cannot take 
all the pains with his work that we have in- 
dicated as desirable. But let him hold this 
ideal planting in mind; and come as near 
realizing it as he can. On the lawn, in the 
door-yard, in the garden or orchard, by the 
road-side, this ideal should always be 
reached. On the prairie, or where one is 
planting a forest of acres in extent, let him 
do the best possible. He can at least have 
his ground in good condition. He has no 
excuse if he does not. And though he may 
feel that the work of planting, when done 
on the large scale, must be done rapidly, it 
need not be done carelessly. With the aid 


of children’s fingers, tne trees being small, 
as in forest-planting they usually will be, he 
can come reasonably near to the proper 
standard of tree-planting. 
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TO STUDENT TEACHERS. 


ADDRESS BY A NORMAL SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL- IN CANADA, 


FROM AN 





A MONGST the subjects that will occupy 
f\ your attention during the next five 
months you will find many old friends, and 
perhaps some new faces. With the old, I 
am sure you will gladly renew your acquaint- 
ance; and for the new, I bespeak a cordial 
welcome. Amongst the latter, some of you 
will find mental science, more especially 
psychology. You must endeavor to master 
its first principles. It is the foundation of 
the science of education, And above all 
other subjects it seems to open the mind, 
and give it eyes, like the wings of the Cheru- 
bim in Ezekiel’s vision. 

You will be expected to become familiar 
with the history of education, and educa- 
tional theories. You will have brought be- 
fore you the methods of the world’s great 
teachers. You will learn Jacotot’s system 
of teaching languages, Pestalozzi’s mode 
of teaching arithmetic, the simultaneous 
method of teaching reading, the Socratic 
method of interrogation, Locke’s and Mil- 
ton’s plans of study, and, Rousseau’s notions 
of discipline. But you must not rest con- 
tent with learning them. You must intelli- 
gently criticise these, and all subjects brought 
before you. You must ‘ read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest’? them, and 
ready to give reasons for the opinions which 
you hold. 

With the science and art of education you 
are notunfamiliar. Your training in county 
models, and your own teaching and reading, 
have made you more or less familiar with 
these subjects. But enough still remains un- 
learnt to tax your highest efforts. It is a 
truth, imperfectly recognized, that the edu- 
cation of a child depends not only on what 
he learns, but still more on how he learns it ; 
and that some power of his mind is being 
daily improved or injured by the methods 
which are adopted in teaching him. To 
the art of education you must give very 
special attention; for the difference in 
schools arises less frequently from lack of 
acquirements on the part of the teacher, 
than from ignorance of the art of communi- 
cating what he knows. But while a tho- 
rough training in the art of communicating 
knowledge is of the highest value, the trained 
teacher has his besetting sins. His faith in 


be ever 


the art of explanation leads him to explain 
too much. He does not economize words. 
He is carried away by certain rules and 
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types of lesson-giving, to which he thinks all 
teaching should conform. He is apt to 
leave the learner too little exercise of his 
own faculties. He resembles the Sandwich 
Islanders who kept plucking up the corn to 
see if it were growing. 

Last summer I watched a teacher in an 
excellent school in London, England, teach- 
ing a class of boys to demonstrate a propo- 
sition in Euchd. The first boy enunciated 
the theorem, the next began the construc- 
tion, and each was called upon in turn to 
supply one sentence, or part of a sentence, 
of the demonstration. During all this time 
the master kept up a running fire of com- 
mentary, illustration and remonstrance; in- 
terpolating a word here and a suggestion 
there, calling attention to the various links 
in the chain of reasoning, which were not 
promptly supplied by the pupils. It is need- 
less to say that a lesson in Euclid has little 
or no value except as an exercise in close at- 
tention and continuity of thought, and that 
it is quite possible for learners to supply 
missing links in the chain of demonstration 
without possessing any real mastery over the 
arguments of which they severally form a 
part. In this case it seemed to me, that, 
through his excessive anxiety to make every- 
thing intelligible, the teacher had deprived 


his pupils of exactly that intellectual disci- 
pline which the study of Euclid is meant to 


give. Still, faults like these are less preva- 
lent and less mischievous than the opposite 
mistakes of coldness, and dullness, and lack 
of sympathy. They are often found among 
really good teachers. ‘They should be duly 
recognized and guarded against. Charles 
Kingsley, in his ‘* Water Babies,’’ describes 
a school in which the teacher learnt all the 
lessons, and the pupils heard them. In that 
case the work was too much one-sided, and 
on the wrong side too. 

We will not have to ask you to renew 
your acquaintance with the grand old 
mother-tongue, for 1 am sure you have 
never dropped it from the list of your famil- 
iar friends. The love of our language is 
simply the love of country, expressing itself 
in another form. If the great deeds of the 
empire, of which we form no unimportant 
part, are precious to us, if the great men of 
that empire have lived and died, and be- 
queathed to us a name which we must not 
make less, if we feel ourselves made greater 
by their greatness, what deeds can be greater 
than to have bequeathed to us a language 
rich, strong and harmonious, fit for every 
purpose of the poet, the orator, and the 
divine. To know this language is an ob- 
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Be guardians 
of its purity, not corrupters of it. You will 
have to teach it to others. See that your 
own acquaintance with it is not superficial. 

It would be treason to the nineteenth 
century if you were sent forth as duly quali- 
fied teachers, without having at least a fair 
knowledge of the physical and natural sci- 
ences. Even if nothing useful were to be 
gained by the study of science, it would be 
a shame to pass our lives in this well-ordered 
and harmonious world, and catch no echoes 
of the music of its laws; to be surrounded 
every day by mysteries, none of which we 
ever tried to penetrate; to possess a body 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and give no 
thought to its structure; to trdvel sixty 
miles an hour by steam, to have time and 
space annihilated by telegraph and tele- 
phone, and yet know nothing of the nature 
of heat and electricity. But we have stfll 
stronger reasons for making ourselves ac- 
quainted with scientific truth. We are born 
into a world in which phenomena take place 
according to fixed laws. In such a world 
we are appointed to live, and in it all our 
work is to be done. Our whole working 
power depends on our knowing the laws of 
the world, that is, the properties of the things 
which we have to work with, and work 
among, and work upon. If we violate these 
laws, punishment comes swift and sure. 
The processes by which truth is attained are 
reasoning and observation, and these have 
been carried to their greatest perfection in 
these sciences. All through life we want to 
find out truth. If farmers, we want to find 
what will improve the soil; if merchants, 
what will influence the markets; and if 
teachers, how to educate, so as to endeavor 
to form and develop a perfect life. Now, 
however different these searches after truth 
may look, and however unlike they are in 
their subject-matter, the methods of getting 
at the truth are the same as that pursued in 
arriving at truth in physical sciences. And 
finally, by the study of science we are raised 
to an understanding of the infinite wisdom 
and goodness which the Creator has dis- 
played in all His works. We are able to 
follow, as it were, with our eyes, the mar- 
vellous works of the Great Architect of Na- 
ture, and to trace the unbounded power and 
exquisite skill which are exhibited in the 
most minute, as well asin the mightiest parts 
of His system. 

I must not venture on the subject of 
mathematics. The importance of the study 
of these great truths which are demonstrated 
and settled forever, is recognized by all. 
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Your attention will be especially directed to 
the best methods .of teaching this subject, 
and to the grand generalizations of the sci- 
ence, and to the unity that exists among its 
different branches. 

You will be required to devote a consid- 
erable time to music and drawing. As 
taught here, they are not mere ornamental 
branches. The acquisition of the knowledge 
of musical symbols, the practice of the eye 
in rapidly overlooking and reading, of the 
ear in rapidly detecting the significance of 
what is heard—these are gains assuredly not 
to be lightly esteemed, since by them alone 
we can have access to a region of thought 
and poetry not reducible to picture or 
word-language. But these are not the sole 
gains. ‘The discipline which must be passed 
through on the way to this end cannot but 
have left you mentally stronger, and better 
fitted to grapple with the difficulties of other 
subjects. 


LETTERS FROM A TEACHER. 


'THE receipt of a letter by mail is quite an 

event in the experience of most young 
people. A thoughtless boy or girl will often 
read carefully what a teacher has written to 
him or her personally, when that same 
teacher’s spoken words would pass unheed- 
ed. Words of affectionate interest in a 
scholar have a new power when read from a 
letter. ‘I never realized how much inter- 
est you had in me,’’ said one who was ad- 
dressed in this way, ‘‘ until I saw it expressed 
in black and white.’’ 

Many a teacher who thinks that a certain 
scholar of his class is not to be reached by 
his best efforts, would be surprised at the 
effect of a single loving letter, containing 
wisely-considered counsel to that wayward, 
frivolous scholar. <A _ particular request 
made of a scholar in writing has far more 
force than one made orally. If a teacher 
wants more punctual attendance, more of 
quiet and attention in the class, more of 
home study, on a scholar’s part, he will at 
times do well to ask for it in a letter. If he 
would impress a special truth or text on that 
S$cholar’s mind, he can often best do so 
through writing. A truth stated clearly in 
a letter comes home with freshness and 
power to one who reads the letter as his own. 
A text written in a letter, with a request for 
its memorizing, is sometimes thus fastened 
for a lifetime. 

The mother of a family might be named, 
who treasures still in her mind and heart, as 
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an ever-present truth, the simple and im- 
pressive text, ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good,’’ because when she was a little child 
her father printed out that text in a letter 
to her while he was away from home, asking 
her to fasten it inhermemory. She learned 
it then as her text from her papa, and to 
this day she calls it ‘* Papa’s text;’’ and no 
other text learned in any other way has so 
aided as that to keep ever before her mind 
the truth that she is always under the watch- 
fuleye of God. Nor isthat mother peculiar 
in thus holding ever fresh the themory of a 
letter from an absent instructor. 

S. S. Times. 


HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 





PELLING, as a rule, is hardly as suc- 
cessfully taught now, as it was fifty 
years ago, at least we do not see the fruits 


of it. It can not be denied that the old 
fashioned ‘‘ spelling-school,’’ and the *‘ trap- 
ping in class’’ contributed very much 
towards producing good spellers, while 


these methods also created an interest, such 
as can scarcely be aroused in any other way. 
We still believe in oral spelling, as a con- 
temporary exercise with written spelling or 
dictation, nut a simple parrot-like spelling 
of words, but that of exemplifying the use 
of the word in connection with its spelling. 
Thus : 

1. The members of 
themselves in a line, 

2. Each member has his position in the 
class recorded before the exercises 
mence. 

3. The position of honor is at the head 
of the class. 

4. This position is lost by inattention, 
whispering, stepping out of the line, not 
standing erect, not speaking distinctly, etc. 

5. Other positions in the class are for- 
feited in the same way. 

6. Words are pronounced only once by 
the teacher. 

7. Each speller must pronounce his word 
before spelling it, not after. 

8. Each member of the class must define 
his word, or give a sentence in which it is 
properly used. 

g. When a mis-spelled word is corrected 
by a member of the class, he is entitled to 
the place of the one who failed on the word. 

10. At the conclusion of the exercise, a 
report is made of the gains or losses of each 
member. Educator. 
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CHARACTER AND THE BIBLE. 


TO THE VERY YOUNGEST 





TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN E. BRYANT. 


HE first and principal requisite of a 

teacher is character. We should all 
earnestly try to make our lives ideal, but the 
moment we begin to think them so, then is 
their influence vain. He who strives for 
character is like him who strives for knowl- 
edge: with each height gained, the pros- 
pect grows wider—not only of that which 
has been achieved, but of that which is still 
to be overcome. 

jut practically, how are you to give evi- 
dence of character? How are you to exert 
it if you possess it? What are you to do by 


which your pupils are to feel the impress of 


your living among them? The first thing 
to be said is that your character (I use the 
word in its good sense) must be real, not as- 
sumed. This is a point at which it is criti- 
cal to give advice; because it is so hard for 
one, other than yourselves, and especially a 
stranger, to take in, to comprehend, the 
very varying qualities of your own charac- 
ters, and the varying influences to which 
you are exposed. I have known some young 
teachers, because they thought hypocrisy 
contemptible—and truly it is—to make no 
attempt at concealing a bad habit ; and per- 
haps none to remove it. But you must re- 
member that every word of yours, and every 
act of yours, becomes a text which all your 


pupils believe in and follow; and hence if 


you exhibit your bad habit before them, 
they naturally make your doing so a justifi- 
cation for their following it. So here isa 
case where it is best to conceal your habit. 
But that is not enough. If you have con- 
cealed your habit, because its influence 
would be hurtful to your pupils, you will 
soon recognize, provided you are one who 
is earnest in the pursuit of character, that it 
is best to abandon it altogether—best both 
for your influence upon others, and best for 
yourself. And so, with each clearer recog- 
nition of the influence of your own charac- 
ter on your pupils, there will be first the 
effort on your part to present before them a 
correct pattern, and secondly, what is of far 
more value, the endeavor to have your heart, 
and all the springs of your conduct, pure 
and undefiled. 

The fact is, that in this, as in so many 
other things, one main principle compre- 
hends an infinitude of rules. Your conduct 
before your pupils will be good or hurtful, 
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according as you recognize your personal 
responsibility to them or deny it. Take the 
simple case of reading the Scriptures, which 
is one of your most important duties. It 
may be, that in your religious beliefs you 
are quite at variance with the beliefs of the 
parents of your pupils, or, let us say, of the 
pupils themselves. And it may be too, that 
some of you do not attach the same import- 
ance to the reading of the Bible, or to the 
study of the Bible, that you should, or that 
the vast majority of the people in this prov- 
ince do. But the Bible is a book that con- 
tains the faith of the people; it is believed 
to be the Word of God. It is held by nearly 
the whole civilized world to be the dearest 
possession that earth has. It has been made 
sacred by associations which are beyond all 
computation. ‘Take the very lowest phase 
of religious belief and sentiment possible to 
a man, and he cannot but read this book 
with veneration— with a feeling akin to 
awe. 

And then remember, too, that, independ- 
ent of the question of its inspiration, it has 
been held by moralists of all time to contain 
the most elevated code of morality that the 
world has known. It is admitted even by 
pronounced skeptics that if this world of 
ours would live conformably to the bare 
moral teaching of the New Testament, even 
without any regard whatever for its spiritual 
side, the world would be infinitely better 
and happier. 

Now if any of you should be one who has 
lost faith in the Bible, and perhaps some of 
you have, if you have that earnest desire for 
truth—/ruth remember, not mere opinion— 
which is comprehended in character as we 
have defined it, you cannot but regard the 
Bible with reverence, for it is held to be the 
truth by a number so great as to demand 
recognition of its claim, and you will listen 
to its teachings, and you will read it with 
veneration ; and as the meaning of it grows 
clearer and clearer to you, you will learn to 


read it with love. And why? because the 
Bible is believed, and has for ages been be- 


lieved, to be the Word of God. 

And what is God? Is not God to every- 
one, believer and unbeliever alike, the em- 
bodiment of goodness, and perfection and 
wisdom, and justice, and love? Take the 
case of one of you who, heretofore, has not 
had the least regard for God and the Bible. 
Is it not a good thing, is it not the best 
thing, to be able to declare yourself on the 
side of all that is good, and perfect, and 
wise, and just, and loving? And how much 
more potent will your character be for good 
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among your pupils if they know you have 
declared yourself to be on this side! And 
how can they know this? How can they 
judge of it better than by your reverence for 
the Bible, and your love of its teaching—it, 
the world’s symbol of all that is ‘best and 
holiest in the universe? 

So much have I said to you that are least 
careful to regard the Bible with reverence ; 
to you who have gone to it as to a fountain 
for the water of life, I have little to say—you 
already know all I can tell you—except this, 
that if you have accepted its teaching, and 
set your life by it, you have chosen the high- 
est standard, and you must be all the more 
careful that your life corresponds with this 
standard. I say this not todiscourage you, 
but rather to encourage you, that, as the 
standard is high, so will be the character of 
the life, if it really be patterned after the 
standard ; for will it not be of the pattern 
that was ‘‘perfect unselfishness, perfect 
beneficence, perfect sympathy, perfect devo- 
tion to duty, perfect rectitude, and perfect 
patience ?’’ Canada Ed. Weekly, 

— > 


WITCHERY OF SONG. 


FROM KINGSLEY’S GREEK HEROES. 


| eres the cave came the sounds of music, and a 

man’s voice singing to the harp. ‘Then the lad 
went in without trembling, for he too was a hero’s 
son; but when he was within, he stopped in wonder 
to listen to that magic song. And there he saw the 
singer lying upon bear-skins and fragrant boughs: 
Cheiron, the ancient centaur, the wisest of all things 
beneath the sky. Down to the waist he was a man, 
but below he was a noble horse; his white hair rolled 
down over his broad shoulders, and his white beard 
over his broad brown chest; and his eyes were wise 
and mild, and his forehead like a mountain wall. 
And in his hands he held a harp of gold, and struck 
it with a golden key; and as he struck, he sang till 
his eyes glittered, and filled all the cave with light. 
And he sang of the birth of Time, and of the heavens 
and the dancing stars, and of the ocean, and the 
ether, and the fire, and the shaping of the wondrous 
earth. And he sang of the treasures of the hills, and 
the hidden jewels of the mine, and the veins of fire 
and metal, and the virtues of all healing herbs, and 
of the speech of birds, and of prophecy, and of hid- 
den things to come. Then he sang of health, and 
strength, and manhood, and a valiant heart; and of 
music, and hunting$ and wrestling, and all the games 
which heroes love; and of travel, and wars, and 
sieges, and a noble death in fight; and then he sang 
of peace and plenty, and of equal justice in the land: 
and as he sang the boy listened wide-eyed, and forgot 
his errand in the song. And at the last old Cheiron 
was silent, and called the lad with a soft voice. And 
he ran trembling to him, and would have laid his 
hands upon his knees; but Cheiron smiled, and drew 
the boy to him, and laid his hand upon his golden 
locks, and said, ‘Are you afraid of my horses’ hoofs, 
fair boy, or will you be my pupil from this day?” “T 
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would gladly have horses’ hoofs like you,’’ the boy 
replied “if I could sing such songs as yours,” 
But Jason went away to the northward, and into 
the land of Thrace, till he found Orpheus, the prince 
of minstrels, where he dwelt in his cave under 
Rhodope, among the savage Cicon tribes. And he 
asked him, “ Will you leave your mountains, Orpheus, 
my fellow scholar in old times, and cross Strymon 
once more with me, to sail with the heroes of the 
Minuai, and bring home the golden and 
charm for us all men and all monsters with your 
magic harp and song?”’ Then Orpheus 
“‘ Have I not had enough of toil and of weary wan- 
dering far and wide since I lived in Cheiron’s cave, 
In vain is the skill and 


hneece, 


sighed, 


above lIolchos by the sta? 
the voice which my goddess-mother gave me; in 
I 


vain have I sung and labored; in vain | went down 
to the dead, and charmed all the kings of Hades, to 
win back Eurydice, my bride. For | won her, my 
beloved, and lost her again the same day, and wan- 
dered away in my madness, even to Egypt and the 
Libyan sands, and the isles of the seas, driven on by 
the terrible gadfly, while I charmed in vain the 
hearts of men, and the savage forest beasts, and the 
trees, and the lifeless stones, with my magi and 
giving rest but finding none But at last 
Calliope, my mother, delivered me and brought me 
home in peace; and I dwell here in the cave alone, 
wild 

And 
{ 1 f 


now I must go out again, to the ends of all the earth, 


harp 
“a 


song, 
among the savage Cicon tribes, softening thei 
hearts with music and the gentle laws of Zeus 


, 
last wave ol 


and 


far away into the misty darkness, to the 
the Eastern sea. But what is doomed must be, 
a friend’s demand obeyed ; for prayers ar 
ters of Zeus, and honors him.’ 
Then Orpheus rose up sighing, and took his harp 
and went over Strymon. 

THE ARGO.—And at last the ship was finished, 
and they tried to launch her down the beach; but 
she was too heavy for them to move her, and her 
keel sank deep into the sand. Then all the 
looked at each other blushing; but Jason 
said, ** Let us ask the magic boug erhaps it can 
help us in our need.’”’ Then a voice came trom the 
bough, and Jason heard the words it said, and bade 
while the h es waited 


the daugh 
who honors them 


heroes 
, and 


spoke 
i 


Orpheus play upon the harp, 
round, holding the pine-trunk rollers, to help her to- 
ward the sea. Then Orpheus took his harp, and 
began his magic song—* How sweet it is to ride upon 
the surges, and to leap from wave to wave, while the 
wind sings cheerful in the cordage, and the oars 
flash fast among the foam! How ) roam 
across the ocean, and see new towns and won 
lands, and to come home laden with treas , and to 
And the good Argo 
and out at sea; 


lrous 


win undying fame!” 
heard him, and longed to be away 
till she stirred in every timber, and heaved from stem 
to stern, and leapt up from tlte sand uj; 
and plunged onward like a gallant horse; and the 
heroes fed her path with pine-trunks, till she rushed 
into the whispering sea. ‘Then they stored her well 
with food and water, and pulled the ladder up on 
board, and settled themselves each man to his oar, 
and kept time to Orpheus’ harp; and away across 
the bay they rowed southward while the people lined 
the cliffs; and the women wept, while the men 
shouted, at the starting of that gallant crew. 


n the rollers, 


AND their hearts yearned for the dear old mountain, 
as they thought of pleasant days gone by, and of the 
sports of their boyhood, and their hunting, and their 
schooling in the cave beneath the cliff. And at last 
Peleus spoke: ‘ Let us land here, friends, and climb 
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the dear old hill once more. We are going on a 
fearful joyrney; who knows if we shall see Pelion 
again? Let us go up to Cheiron, our master, and 
ask his blessing ere we start. So Tiphys, the helms- 
man, steered them to the shore under the crags of 
Pelion; and they went up through the dark pine-for- 
ests towards the Centaur’s cave. And they came 
into the misty hall, beneath the snow-crowned crag; 
and saw the great Centaur lying, with his huge limbs 
spread upon the rock ; and beside him stood Achilles, 
the child whom no steel could wound, and played 
upon his harp right sweetly, while Cheiron watched 
and smiled. Then Cheiron leaped up and welcomed 
them, and kissed them every one. And after supper 
all the heroes clapped their hands, and called.on Or- 
pheus to sing; but he refused, and said, “ How can I, 
who am the younger, sing before our ancient host ?”’ 
So they called on Cheiron to sing, and Achilles 
brought him his harp; and he began a wondrous 
song—a famous story of old time, of the fight be 
tween the Centaurs and Lapithe, which you may 
still see carved in stone. He sang how his brothers 
came to ruin by their folly, when they were mad with 
wine; and how they and the heroes fought, with 
fists, and teeth, and the goblets from which they 
drank ; and how they tore up the pine-trees in their 
fury, and hurled great crags of stone, while the 
mountains thundered with the battle, and the land 
was wasted far and wide; till the Lapithe drove 


them from their home in the rich Thessalian plains to 


the lonely glens of Pindus, leaving Cheiron all alone. 
And the heroes praised his song right heartily; for 
some of them had helped in that great fight. Then 


Orpheus took the lyre, and sang of Chaos, and the 
making of the wondrous world, and how 
sprang from Love, who could not live alone in the 
Abyss. And as he sang, his voice rose from the cave, 
above the crags, and through the tree-tops, and the 
glens of oak and pine. And the trees bowed their 
heads when they heard it, and the grdy rocks cracked 
and rang, and the beasts of the forest crept near to 
listen, and the birds forsook their nests and hovered 
round. And old Cheiron clapped his hands together 
and beat his hoofs upon the ground, for wonder at 
that magic song. Then they went down to the ship; 
and Cheiron came down with them, weeping, and 
kissed them one by one, and blessed them, and prom- 
ised to them great renown. And the heroes wept 
when they left him, till their great hearts could weep 
no more; for he was kind and just and pious, and 
wiser than all beasts and men. ‘Then he went up to 
a cliff, and prayed for them that they might come 
home safe and well; while the heroes rowed away, 
and watched him standing on his cliff above the sea, 
with his great hands raised toward Heaven, and his 
white locks waving in the wind; and they strained 
their eyes to watch him to the last, for they felt that 
they should look on him no more. 


all things 





“Your singer is a happy man,” said Orpheus, 
“for Phoebus himself must have taught him, or else 
he is the son of a Muse, as I am also, and have sung 
once or twice, though not so well as he.” “ Sing to 
us then, noble stranger,” said Alcinous; ‘and we will 
give you precious gifts.’ So Orpheus took his magic 
harp, and sang to them a stirring song of their voyage 
from Iolchos, and their dangers, and how they won 
the golden fleece; and of Medea’s love, and how 
she helped them, and went with them over land and 
sea; and of all their fearful dangers, from monsters, 
and rocks and storms, till the heart of Arete was 
softened, and all the womem wept. And the mer 
chant kings rose up, each man from off his golden 
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throne, and clapped their hands, and shouted, 
“Hail to the noble Argonauts, who sailed the 
unknown sea!’’ Then he went on, and told their 
journey over the sluggish northern main, and 
through the shoreless outer ocean, to the fairy is- 
lands of the west; and of the Sirens, and Scylla, 
and Charybdis, and all the wonders they had 
seen, till midnight passed and the day dawned ; but 
the kings never thought of sleep. Each man sat still 
and listened, with his chin upon his hand. And at 
last, when Orpheus had ended, they all went thought- 
ful out, and the heroes lay down to sleep, beneath the 
sounding porch outside, where Arete had strewn them 
rugs and carpets, in the sweet still summer night. 
But Arete pleaded hard with her husband for Medea, 
for her heart And she said: “ The 
god’s will punish her, not we. After all, she is our 
guest and my suppliant, and prayers are the daughters 
of Zeus. And who, too, dare part man and wife, 
after all they have endured together ?”’ And Al- 
minstrel’s song has charmed 


was softened. 


cinous smiled. ‘ ‘The 
you: but 1 must remember what is night, for songs 
cannot alter justice; and I must be taithful to my 


name. Alcinous I am called, the man of sturdy 
sense; and Alcinous I| will be.”’ 
DROPPING SONG OF THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
NEAR the mouth of the St. Mark’s river, as I lay 


under a small tree, a mocking-bird came and lit on 


the top of a neighboring bush, and sang for me its 


rarest and most wonderful combination, called by the 
negroes the “ dropping song.’’ Whoever has closely 
s noted its ** mounting 


observed the bird ha song,’ a 


very juent performance, wherein the songster be- 
gins on the lowest branch of a tree and appears liter- 

mount on its music, from bough to bough, 
until the highest spray of the top is reached, where 
it will sit for many minutes flinging upon the air an 
ecstatic stream of almost infinitely varied vocaliza- 
tion. But he who has never heard the ‘“ dropping 
song’? has not discovered the last possibility of a 
mocking-bird’s voice. Il have never found any note 


of this extremely interesting habit of the bird by any 


ornithologist, a habit which is, I suspect, occasional, 


D 
and conuected with the most tender part of the mat- 
ing season. It is, in a measure, the reverse of the 


leaves 
four times, when | was sure 


‘mounting song,’ beginning where the latter 
off. i have heard it but 
of it, during all my rambles and patient observations 


the bird; once in North 


in t chosen haunts of 
Georgia, twice in the immediate vicinity of ‘Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and once near the St. Mark’s river, 


as above mentioned. I have at several other times 
heard the song, as 1 thought, but not being able to 
see the bird, or clearly distinguish the particular 
notes, 1 cannot register these as certainly correct. 
My attention was hrst called to this interesting per- 
formance by an aged negro, who, being with me on 
an egg-hunting expedition, cried out one morning, as 


a burst of strangely rhapsodic music rang from a haw 


thicket near our extemporized camp, ‘“ Lis’n mars, 
lis'n dar; he’s a droppin’ sho’s yo’ bo’n!”’ I could 
not see the bird, and before I could get my attention 


rightly fixed upon the song, it had ended. Some- 
thing of the rare aroma, so to speak, of the curiously 
modulated trills and quavers lingered in my memory, 
however, along with Uncle Joe’s graphic description 
of the bird’s actions. Aiter that I was on the look- 
out for the Opportunity to verily the negro s Sstate- 
ments. 

It was late in April or very early in May, that I 
ior the crab-apple 


first heard the ** dropping song ;”’ 
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trees, growing wild on the Georgian hills, were in 
full bloom, and spring had come to stay. I had been 
out since the first sparkle of daylight. The sun was 
rising, and I had been standing quite still for some 
minutes, watching a mocking bird that was singing 
in a snatchy, broken way, as it fluttered about in a 
thick-topped crab-apple tree thirty yards distant from 
me. Suddenly the bird, a fine specimen, leaped like 
a flash to the highest spray of the tree and began to 
flutter in a trembling, peculiar way, with its wings 
half spread and its feathers puffed out. Almost im- 


mediately there came a strange, gurgling series of | 


notes, liquid and sweet, that seemed to express utter 
rapture. Then the bird dropped, with a backward 
motion from the spray, and began to fall slowly and 
somewhat spirally down through the bloom-covered 
boughs. Its }»rogress was like that of a bird wounded 
to death by a shot, clinging here and there to a twig, 
quivering, and weakly striking with its wings as it 
fell; but all the time it was pouring forth the most ex- 
quisite gushes and trills of song, not at all like its 
usual medley of improvised imitations, but strikingly, 
almost startingly, individual and unique. The bird 
appeared to be dying of the ecstasy of musical in- 
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spiration. The lower it fell the louder and more 
rapturous became its voice, until the song ended on 
the ground in a burst of incomparable vocal power. 
It remained for a short time, after its song had ended, 
crouching where it had fallen, with its wings out- 
spread, and quivering and panting as if utterly ex- 
hausted; then it leaped boldly into the air and flew 
away into am adjacent thicket. I can half imagine 
what another ode Keats might have written had his 
eyes seen and his ears heard that strange, fascinating, 
dramatically-rendered song. Or it might-better have 
suited Shelley’s powers of expression. It is said that 
the grandest bursts of oratory are those which contain 
a strong trace of reserve of power. This may be 
true; but is not the best song that wherein the voice 
sweeps, with the last expression of ecstasy, from 
wave to wave of music, until with a supreme effort it 
wreaks its fullest power, thus ending in a victory over 
the final obstacle, asif with its utmost reach? Be 
this as it may, whoever may be fortunate enough to 
hear the mocking-bird’s “‘ dropping song,”’ and at the 
same time see the bird’s action, will at once have the 
idea of genius, pure and simple, suggested to him.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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‘TO spend a day each year in planting trees, 

shrubbery, and flowering plants, will 
certainly be a profitable and instructive ex- 
ercise for the children and teachers of our 
various schools throughout the State, and an 
exercise which, without doubt, our School 
Directors will most earnestly encourage. We 
have been urged, again and again, to appoint 
a certain day for this purpose, and urge upon 
the attention of our County Superintendents 
and others the propriety of observing the 
same upon the part of all the schools. 

Some obstacles, it is true, are in the way. 
We have as yet no authority of law to fix 
sucha day, but trust that the present Legisla- 
ture may soon pass a resolution authorizing 
the Governor to name a suitable day, and 
issue a proclamation, which will remove this 
obstacle. Very many of our school-grounds 
are not enclosed, and are so much neglected 
during vacations, as to make any efforts at 
ornamentation an almost hopeless task. 
This, however, is rather an additional rea- 
son for beginning the work as soon as pos- 
sible, that the necessary improvement may 
have greater stimulus from concerted action. 
Again, the State is so large that any fixed 
day to be. observed throughout its whole 
extent is in danger of being too much out 


of season in many of its sections. In view 
of this obstacle, we have sought the counsel 
of Prof. Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, 
whose knowledge gives him authority, 
everywhere recognized. He has informed 
us by letter, that the difference of season is 
not so great but that a single day would, if 
occurring about the middle of April, be 
seasonable for the whole State. 

As soon, therefore, as the Governor may 
be authorized to fix a day, we shall forward 
his proclamation to all the Superintendents, 
together with some explanatory informa- 
tion, in way of circular, with the earnest 
hope and expectation that all the schools 
will most heartily codperate in so laudable an 
undertaking. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 


HE close and efficient supervision of 

public schools by experts in the art of 
teaching, is an ever-present and continuing 
necessity, that goes to the very root and 
core of our common school operations. 
This necessity has been felt and recognized 
from the very inception of our school sys- 
tem, and earnest but fluctuating attempts 
have often been made to provide for it. 

In 1834, the law authorized the appoint- 
ment by the courts of quarter sessions (as 
if the common schools were intended to 
reform criminals!) of two inspectors of 
schools for each school district, to visit the 
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schools, and examine and license teachers. | the case reached the Supreme Court, the con- 


This unique arrangement did not survive 
the next session of the legislature. 

In 1849, each board of school directors 
was authorized to annually elect one in- 
spector of schools for the district, and pre- 
scribe his duties and compensation, without 
abrogating any of their own important 
functions. This provision remained inoper- 
ative, and in 1854 was abandoned, and a 
more general supervision established by the 
creation of the office of County Superinten- 
dent, which still exists in full force, and 
must continue in perpetuity, if our school 
system is to be preserved in its symmetry 
and strength. It established an indispen- 
sable connection between the State Superin- 
tendent and the school districts ; but 1s only 
one link in the chain of supervision. 

In 1855, an attempt was made to restore 
a missing link, by reéstablishing the district 
inspectorship of 1849; but the Senate com- 
mittee, we are informed, were of opinion 
that one thing at a time was enough in the 
then disturbed condition of public senti- 
ment, and so that effort was frustrated. 

In 1856, the Department so construed the 
law requiring directors to visit the schools 
monthly by one or more of their number, 
that this duty could be devolved, in part, 
upon the Secretary of the board, who in 
this way could, by resolution of the board, 
become, to a certain extent, district super- 
intendent. In a number of instances di- 
rectors availed themselves for a time of this 
circular decree of the State Superintendent. 

But in the nature of the case, this guasi 
authority was not broad enough to cover 
the ground, or meet the wants of the dis- 
tricts, which are every year becoming more 
urgent under the steadily-expanding devel- 
opment and growth of our schools. Fol- 
lowing in the line of progress thus indicated, 
directors, have been inclined, under the 
pressure of circumstances, to take such ac- 
tion as they believed would be best for the 
schools under their charge, without inquir- 
ing very closely into the scope of their au- 
thority in this regard. 

For instance: Some three years ago the 
school directors of Mahanoy township—a 
very large one—conscious that they could 
not directly appoint a district superinten- 
dent by that title, elected a competent 
teacher as ‘‘ Principal of the Schools’’ of 
the district, and charged him, by contract, 
with many of the duties conferred by law 
only upon school directors and the county 
superintendent. 

Their action was challenged, and when 
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tract was annulled by that tribunal, because 
it was without warrant of law. In a well- 
reasoned and conclusive opinion delivered 
by associate justice Trunkey, in which he 
frankly conceded the utility of such an 
office, that learned and-able jurist showed 
very clearly that there was no statutory pro- 
vision that would cover the case, and in its 
absence their project must fall to the ground, 
no matter how wisely planned, or how pub- 
lic-spirited and unselfish their motives. The 
defect could only be cured by remedial 
legislation. The power that enacted our 
school laws could alone amend and improve 
them, and enlarge the scope of their func- 
tions and provide the additional agencies 
needed to exercise them. 

And so the question rests with the Legis- 
lature to-day, and the public anxiously 
awaits their favorable action. But the de- 
lay has not been wholly without its benefits. 
Public sentiment is educationally more ad- 
vanced than it was twenty, or even ten, 
years ago; and the law-making power, fol- 
lowing its indications, and judging for 
itself of the growing needs of the schools, 
can see more clearly in what direction to 
move, and how best to shape progressive 
legislation to strengthen the system, knit its 
essential parts more closely together, and 
make its local operations, which are of 
paramount importance, more uniform, effi- 
cient and.successful. 

The school boards need an executive 
agent to supplement their own legislative 
and judicial functions; and county superin- 
tendents need professional adjuncts to reach 
the life of the schools more closely, and 
afford time and opportunity for more of the 
higher work of their important office, that 
could be done to much greater advantage. 
Their own usefulness would be more than 
doubled, with this local assistance once in 
operation. 

Mature reflection strengthens the belief 
that the plan suggested in the last. annual 
report from the Department is the best that 
could be devised for the object in view. It 
groups duties and official relations, and ad- 
justs compensation, to the best advantage, 
and in the most practical and least burden- 
some form for smooth and successful work- 
ing. 

But whatever the form, an early settle- 
ment of the question is every way desirable. 
The system is ripe for this advanced step, for 
which the far-seeing school-men of Pennsyl- 
vania have waited half a century. Every 
year’s ‘delay is now a year of positive loss 
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and discouragement. Affirmative action now | 
will inspire hope, stimulate effort, and pro- 
duce larger harvests of compensating and | 
rich results. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY—IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


**YTTHAT can I tell my pupils about this 

\\ country that will appeal the most 
strongly to their imaginations, and will give 
them the most vivid ideas of the sort of 
country that it is, and in what respects it 
differs from their own?’’ This question 
the teacher of geography should put to him- 
self continually. Let him bear in mind 
that his pupils are children, and let him 
adapt his teaching to their tastes and re- 
quirements. It is a mistake to teach chil- 
dren matters in which they can be made to 
take no interest, and which, perhaps, are 
bevond their years, with the expectation 
that the time will come when these matters 
will interest them. Long before that time 
comes, your teaching will have been forgot- 
ten. Geography is of all subjects that which 
affords the least excuse for this sort of antic- 
ipatory teaching. What does a school boy 
care to know that ‘‘ Portland has an exten- 
sive commerce,’’ or that ‘‘cattle, horses 
and sheep are raised in Vermont?’ It 
may, indeed, interest him to learn that the 
moose may still be found in the northern 
parts of Maine, and that Portland possesses 
one of the few harbors of the United States 
which will admit the Great Eastern; but 
common and homely facts which are repeated 
of a dozen states or cities are not the sort of 
geographical knowledge which he craves or 
which he will be likely to remember. 

In giving a description of any country 
seize upon a few salient features and en- 
deavor to bring these out with distinctness, 
leaving all else in the background. You 
are teaching in a Pennsylvania school, we 
will suppose. Your subject is the United 
States; you begin with the New England | 
states. What can you say about New Eng- | 
land that will be of interest to boys and 
girls in Pennsylvania? Let us see, to begin 
with, what they can learn themselves from 
the atlas, preparatory to your description. 
They can learn the names of these states, 
their position with respect to one another, 
their comparative size, the names and loca- 
tion of their capitals and other important 
towns, their rivers, their mountain ranges. 
It is your part to supplement this knowledge 
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by such a description of the country as will 
leave upon their minds a lively impression 
of its distinctive features and particularly in 
what respects it differs from Pennsylvania. 
A few points only need be treated of, and 
it matters little in what order you take them 
up. Suppose you begin with the climate. 
A text-book on geography, now open be- 
fore us, says that the winters of New Eng- 
land are ‘‘long and cold.’’ This is an 
excellent point. Did you ever spend a 
winter in New England? If you did, you 
are prepared to give an effective description 
of bitter cold, of driving snow storms and 
of roads banked up and rendered impassable 
until men turned out with shovels and teams 
of oxen and worked out their ‘‘ road taxes’’ 
in clearing away the snow. You can tell, 
too, of glorious sleigh-rides in the keen, 
bracing air; of the winter amusements of 
children—skating, ‘‘coasting,’’ and build- 
ing snow-forts and snow-castles; and that 
you may not set winter in its attractive light 
only, tell how you have slept in an attic 
chamber, wrapped in woolen blankets with 
hot bricks at your feet, while the winds 
howled about the building and shook its 
frarae work, and the fine snow sifted in 
through all its crevices. Let your pupils 
understand what is meant by a ‘long and 
cold’’ winter. 

3ut it is not always winter in New Eng- 
land. ‘Take your class thither in the sum- 
mer time. ‘There are many sights that will 
interest them. ‘They will miss the exten- 
sive fields of grain with which they are 
familiar in their own State. They will ob- 
serve that a large part of the country is 
hilly ; that scattered all over it are rocks of 
a peculiar appearance—the boulders of geol- 
ogy. They will not fail to notice, too, that 
the fields are generally enclosed, not by 
rail fences, but by stone ‘‘walls;’’ and, 
what will strike them as even more singu- 
lar, the farmers do their plowing and heavy 
hauling mostly with yokes of oxen. 

They will soon discover, too, that but a 
very small part of the people, particularly 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, are engaged in agriculture. Every 
considerable stream is dammed at intervals 
along its course and its water is used for 
driving machinery. Almost every town is 
a manufacturing town, and each town is 
generally engaged largely in some one 
branch of manufacturing. Here is a town 
where almost every one seems to be em- 
ployed in the boot and shoe shops. An- 
other town’ has grown up about its nail 
works. Another is flourishing on the man- 
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ufacture of straw goods. Another manu- 
factures watches; another jewelry. But 
that which will interest your pupils the most 
is the cotton mills. Take them to Man- 
chester, and Lowell, and Fall River, and 
Woonsocket and show them those colossal 
hives of human industry, which one can 
hardly help thinking of, when he thinks at 
all of New England, and of which the pro- 
ducts are to be found not only on every 
dry-goods counter in the United States, but 
here and there the world over. 

There is still another industry which must 
not be overlooked. In the early colonial 
days, when there were as yet no more than 
twenty thousand people in all New Eng- 
land, a gentleman in Virginia, writing to 
his friends across the Atlantic, makes this 
quaint statement about the northern colony: 
“As to the matter of any great hopes but 
fishing, there is not much in that land.” 
To-day the fisheries of New England hold 
a comparatively unimportant place among 
its sources of wealth; still they afford a 
most interesting and instructive theme for 
treatment before your class. Do not dis- 
miss the subject, as the text-book before us 
does, with the bare statement that, “‘ the 
fisheries are extensive and valuable.’’ Ex- 
plain to your pupils what ‘‘the fisheries’’ 
are. ‘Take them to Marblehead or Glou- 
cester; show them the fishermen; show 
them the vessels. Let them accompany the 
fleet on its voyage to the Grand Banks. 
Let them witness the manner of catching 
the mackerel and codfish, and the process 
of preparing them for the market. For 
boys whose only experience of fishing has 
been with sunfish and ‘‘catties,’’ this will 
be a rare trip. It will give them some clear 
ideas respecting an industry which yearly 
employs hundreds of vessels and thousands 
of seamen, not only of America but also of 
Europe, and which supplies us with a staple 
article of food. 

Other points might, perhaps, be taken 
up in your study of this region. You might 
take your class among the lumbermen of 
Maine, and to those ship-yards where have 
been built some of the finest wooden ships 
in the world. You might take them to 
Boston and show them the magnificent 
granite buildings on Franklin street, and 
the famous Old South Church and Fanueil 
Hall. You might make the tour of the 
places of summer resort, Mount Desert 
Island, Martha’s Vineyard and Newport. 
But though you should confine yourself to 
the few points we have touched upon above, 


if you treat them fully and graphically, | staple 
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illustrating with pictures and in other ways 
appealing to your pupils’ imagination, you 
will *give a shape and distinctness to their 
ideas of New England, such as could not 
possibly be produced through memorizing 
any number of dry and fragmentary facts. 

If you choose to put your teaching into 
the form of a tour through different sections 
of the Union, visiting points of interest and 
treating of various subjects as they may be 
brought up opportunely, you will probably 
go from New England to New York by the 
Fall River route. It will be very easy for 
you to say, ‘‘We pass by steamer through 
Long Island Sound.’’ But stop a moment ; 
how many of your pupils have ever seen a 
steamer? What do they know about steam- 
boat travel? Suppose you take this oppor- 
tunity to enlighten them a little upon this 
subject. Show them a picture of one of 
those magnificent floating palaces — the 
‘‘City of Bristol,’’ for example—that sup- 
ply the traveler in our day not merely with 
every comfort but even with luxury. Describe 
the internal arrangements of the boat—its 
ample saloon, its state rooms, its berths, its 
restaurant, its band of music. Modes of 
travel come fairly within the scope of school 
geography. 

Wherever you take your class, single out 
for discussion those things only which are 
of special interest, and treat them with a 
fullness proportionate to their importance. 
You are not gathering material for an en- 
cyclopedia; you are not expected to give 
your pupils all the information they will 
ever have about the places you visit, nor 
will it be necessary for you to visit every 
place in the country nor even every import- 
ant plac e. 

When you visit the grain-growing regions 
of the west, be sure that you impress your 
pupils with the magnitude of this agricul- 
tural interest. The northern Mississippi 
Valley is the great food- produc ing country 
not merely of the United States, but ina 
measure of Europe also. New England 
would starve, were it not for the great 
west; and yet, to illustrate the deficiencies 
of our text-books on geography, we can 
find in the book before us only the most 
uncertain intimation that Iowa and Dakota 
produce more wheat in proportion to their 
population than does Massachusetts. In the 
south you will find a region where many 
things will have a peculiar interest to your 
young Pennsylvania tourists. Take them 
over a cotton plantation. Let them learn 
the whole process of cultivating this great 
e product and of preparing it for the 
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market. Show them, too, a rice field. 
Take them through a sugar mill in Louisi- 
ana. You can hardly have a theme of 
greater interest for children than the pro- 
cess of making sugar. And when you take 
up California, do not be satisfied with tell- 
ing them the area of the State, and the 
height of Mount Shasta, that ‘‘ the gold-dig- 
gings are on both sides of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains,’’ and a few other isolated bits 
of important or unimportant information, 
but give them some really interesting ac- 
count of this wonderful region—such an 
account as a person who had traveled all 
through it would give to his friends, on his 
return to the east. 

The best teacher of geography would be 
a person who had actually visited the places 
he describes. Suppose a person who had 
traveled through Europe, or who had lived 
in India, or in China, or in Japan, were to 
gather about him a group of children for 
the purpose of telling them about those 
countries, what themes would he be likely 
to treat most fully? What questions would 
the children be likely to put to him? Our 
view of what school geography should be, 
is involved in the answer to these questions. 
Few teachers have, indeed, had the advan- 
tages of travel; but there are books without 
number from which they can draw such in- 
formation as is needed. Let them make 
an effort to get out of the ruts of encyclo- 
pedic geography, and take up tourists’ 
geography. Encyclopedias are excellent 
books, but keep them in the library; do 
not seek to cram them into the heads of 
children. 

It is a property of knowledge to be in a 
state of fermentation. ‘The more a person 
knows, the more he desires to know. It is 
one of the functions of the school to stimu- 
late this mental activity—not only to im- 
part knowledge, but to cultivate a love for 
it. We have sometimes thought that the 
old method of teaching geography—unhap- 
pily even now far from obsolete—tends to 
dull rather. than to stimulate. ‘‘If this is 
geography, the less of it for me the better,”’ 
thinks the school boy; and one cannot 
blame him in his heart. What pleasure is 
there in learning that such a place is 
**noted’’ for such a thing, and such a place 
for such other thing; that ‘‘wheat, rye, 
oats and Indian corn,’’ are raised in this 
State, and ‘‘ Indian corn, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley,’’ in that; that this town is a *‘ flourish- 
ing manufacturing town,’’ and that other 
town has an ‘‘ extensive commerce ?’’ Do 
the best he will, these things will get 
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tangled in the brain of the ordinary school 
boy. The whole study is dreary, monoto- 
nous task-work. In place of this, put your 
own outline description of the country you 
are engaged upon. Point out to your pu- 
pils the books—books of travel, magazines, 
etc., every school room should be supplied 
with them—from which they can obtain 
fuller details respecting those points to 
which you have directed their attention, 
and they will need no other stimulant to 
study than the fascination of the subject 
matter. 

In preparing these papers we have not 
aimed at an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, nor even to map out a complete 
course of geography. Physical geography, 
as a distinct branch of the subject, has not 
been touched upon. We have wished merely 
to hold up to view some of the vicious fea- 
tures of that system of teaching geography 
which is too commonly in vogue, and to 
make a plea in behalf of school children for 
more of real instruction, and less of indi- 
scriminate cramming. 


> 
THE CURSE OF 

JE are wiser than our fathers were, and 
\\ better understand the world around us 
and within us, and are, therefore, better 
qualified to deal, by rational methods, with 
social and individual problems that they 
neither fully comprehended nor could 
rightly solve. 

Brute force and cruel persecution are no 
longer legitimate substitutes for spiritual 
influences over the souls of men. Barbarian 
methods, and coarse uncertain materials, 
no longer represent surgical or medicinal 
skill. Insanity is no longer regarded as 
demonism, to be savagely punished as crime. 
The drunkard is not always branded now 
as a wilful criminal, but oftentimes 
doubly the victim of wicked temptation 
and enfeebling opportunity. A reformatory 
and preventive policy is now the guiding 
principle in dealing with social evils, to 
save the individual if may and pro- 
tect society at the very inception of evil 
influences that, unchecked, would degrade 
and destroy it. 

In the progress of time it is discovered 
that confirmed intemperance is not exclus- 
ively a moral infirmity, but, at times, a phy- 
sical disease / as much so as dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, insomnia, rheumatism, or neuralgia; 
and no more under the control of the help- 
less sufferer’s will, than these or any other 
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acute or chronic forms of disease to which 
the human constitution is liable. This 
changes the whole aspect of the case. It 
deepens both the tenderness and despair of 
human sympathy; and calls for other 
methods of treatment than the harshness of 
censure, and fruitless denunciation. These 
latter can well be reserved for him alone 
that ‘‘putteth the cup to his neighbor’s 
lips.’’ 

For the present evil, and impending dan- 
gers of the future, the remedies are three- 
fold. 1. The ominous aggressiveness of the 
domineering traffic, can only be restrained, 
and its harmfulness reduced to a minimum, 
by trenchant legislation absolutely enforced. 
2. For the hopeless victim of the enslaving 
vice, who sees an abyss yawning at his feet, 
with no power in his paralyzed and cap- 
tured will to resist the descent or lift him- 
self above it—but with inflamed tissues, 
morbid cravings, embrittled blood-vessels 
and poisoned brain, can only raise the de- 
spairing cry, ‘‘ Who will deliver me from 
the bondage of this death’’—there remains 
only the partial and uncertain relief of 
medicinal treatment and exclusion from the 
damning draught, with constant liability to 
relapse and downfall. 3. But for the future 


of our country, the well-being of the tens of 


millions now in infancy and youth, who are 
to sway its destinies, and build up a higher 
and more pervading Christian civilization, 
the policy must be educational and preven- 
tive. Our youth and dawning manhood 
must be entrenched in the unflinching moral 
stamina of an enlightened conscience, an 
informed judgment, and a fortified and self- 
reliant will-power, 
“‘ before these fires of hell 
Have left their frightful scar upon the soul.”’ 

The first incentives to right living must 
come from the mother’s influence and at the 
mother’s knee. ‘The force of a mother’s 
precepts, and the memory of a mother’s 
prayers, is a sheet anchor in many a storm 
when the moral stress is greatest. If the 
home influence is right, the outcome should 
be safety. Supplemented by the social im- 
press and spiritual influence of the Church, 
the self-poise of right principles should be 
trustworthy. The enlightening education 
of the schools, of whatever grade, should be 
additional strength against misleading physi- 
cal impulses. 

The physiology of intemperance is im- 
pressive and startling, and judiciously pre- 
sented, should impress the ignorant and 
admonish the inexperienced to repel temp- 
ation and shield them 
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When, where, by whom, and to what ex- 
tent this presentation should be made, is a 
question first, of power, and second, of ex- 
pediency. Under existing laws school di- 
rectors have supreme power over the course 
of study in the public schools, above the 
prescribed elementary branches, and deter- 
mine the books to be used; and the juris- 
diction over this subject is exclusively theirs. 
Whether any other or different authority 
will be conferred, remains up to this writing 
an open question, and the probabilities need 
not here be discussed. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
BLAIR.—Supt. Likens: The annual county 
institute is acknowledged by all to have been a 
very interesting and instructive educational 
meeting. It was attended by 158 teachers, the 
highest number ever assembled at such a meet- 
ing in thiscounty. The large and commodious 
court room in Hollidaysburg was filled by atten- 
tive listeners at every session. On Thursday 
we had an interesting discussion of ‘ District 
Institutes,”” by a large number of intelligent di- 
rectors. Our teachers and people were much 
pleased with the excellent instruction given by 
Deputy Supt. Houck. Supt. Coughlin, of Lu- 
zerne county, also rendered valuable aid. 
BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: The county in- 
stitute was pronounced a success by all who 
attended. Sixty-eight schools have been visited 
this month,—nearly all satisfactory. At the 
institute the county was divided into six dis- 
tricts, and two educational conventions ap- 
pointed for each during the winter. Four of 
these held the first meeting as follows: South 
Centre, at Monroeton, January 10; North East, 
at N. Orwell, January 17; South East, at Spring 
Hill, January 24; and North Central, at Sayre, 
January 31. The exercises were interesting and 
profitable, and each district is pushing to make 
the next meeting unusually attractive. 
Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff; New furniture has 
been placed in the primary room at Milford 
Square. A very successful local institute was 
held in Newtown, covering three days. The at- 
tendance was large, instruction of a high order. 
BuTLER.—Supt. Russell: The local institute 
held at Harmony and Zelienople, at the end of 
the month, was a pleasant and instructive affair. 
A large number of teachers, directors, and 
friends of education were present. A number of 
subjects were discussed in an able and spirited 
The people of Harmony and Zelien- 
ople are alive in the interest of education. Both 
towns have first-class school buildings. The 
schools in general that have been visited are 
doing good work, but not as thorough as I 
would like to see. 
CAMERON.—Supt. 


manner. 


Pearsall: A local insti- 


tute was held at Sinnemahoning, January 22d- 
24th. 
| patrons and citizens, were present. 
from its power. | valuable meeting. 


Nine teachers, several directors, many 
It was a 
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CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The first of the 
series of local institutes of this county, under 
the direct supervision of the superintendent, was 
held at Weatherly, January gth-1oth. The in- 
structors were Prof. T. M. Balliet, of Cook 
County Normal School, Ill, Supt. D. A. Har- 
man, of Hazleton; Dr. Tweedle, of Weatherly, 
and prominent teachers of the county. Nearly 
all the teachers of the Upper End of Carbon, 
were in attendance, and a large number of 
teachers from other parts of the county and 
from the adjoining districts of Luzerne county 
were present during the Saturday sessions. 
Prof. Balliet lectured on Friday evening to a 
large and intelligent audience on ‘“ Common 
Sense in Education.” 

CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: The local institutes 
held this month at Unionville, Spring City, and 
Atglen, were largly attended and successful in 
every respect. In each place the people seemed 
to vie with one another in making the meetings 
interesting and instructive. Profs. Philips, 
Sensenig, and Cochran of West Chester; Groff, 
of Lewisburg; Brooks, Makuen, Arms, and 
Vannote, of Philadelphia, delivered interesting 
lectures. Directors, teachers, and citizens, also 
put their shoulders to the wheel and helped on 
the car of progress very satisfactorily. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: An educational 
meeting was held at Rimersburg, January 31st. 
It was not so well attended as it should have 
been, but those who were there took an active 
part in the exercises. Silent reading, points in 
Grammar and Arithmetic, the recitation, and 
other topics were discussed. 


CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: All the schools 
I have visited, with few exceptions, are doing 


good work; a few lack in discipline and 
methods of instruction. The subject of music is 
receiving more attention in our public schools 
than hitherto; nearly all have singing exercises, 
and quite a number of teachers are giving in- 
structions in the rudiments of music. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant: The fine 
graded school building at Cochranton was dedi- 
cated in October. An exceedingly tasteful and 
well-planned school-house has been erected in 
Richmond township. Several townships have 
supplied their schools with patent furniture. 
There are district institutes in prosperous con- 
dition at Gray's Mills, Atlantic, Harmonsburg, 
and Conneautville. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Local institutes 
were held this month at Grantville and Jackson- 
ville. Both meetings were well attended by 
teachers and citizens, and a lively interest was 
manifested in all the exercises. 

DELAWARE. Supt. Stewart: The new school 
building in Media is an ornament to the county, 
as wellas tothe borough. It contains twelve 
rooms, eight of which are now occupied. They 
are well supplied with slate blackboards and ap- 
paratus. The building is heated throughout with 
steam. The arrangements for light and venti- 
lation are complete. About twenty-five or 
thirty teachers meet the County Superintendent 
at Eddystone the first and third Saturdays of 
each month for discussions of school topics, and 
for the study of Algebra, Mensuration, Arithme- 
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tic, and Grammar. These teachers attend the 
meetings at their own expense, and are doing 
good work. 

ERr1E.—Supt. Morrison: I think the schools 
are getting along finely. The weather has been 
very severe in this part of the State, and | have, 
consequently, done but little during the month. 
The local institutes of the county are well at- 
tended by teachers and directors. 

GREENE.—Supt. Herrington: A large number 
of our schools are doing excellent work this 
term. In regard to discipline, regular attend- 
ance, and thoroughness of work done, Waynes- 
burg deserves special mention. Prof. I. N. Sad- 
dler and his corps of teachers are making this 
school truly a model one. Our local institutes 
are doing a good work this term. We not only 
have a full attendance of teachers and many di- 
rectors, but large audiences of citizens. The 
work of these meetings embraces not only ex- 
planations of the best methods of teaching the 
several common school branches and school 
government, but also practical and earnest ap- 
peals to the patrons, which arouses an interest 
among them in the work of the schools, and 
thereby secures better codperation. 

HUNTINGDON. — Supt. Brumbaugh: The 
teachers of Union, Cass, Todd, Clay, and 
Cassville districts met, at the call of Dr. A. J. 
Hamilton, Prof. J. W. Elliott, and the County 
Superintendent, to organize a local institute. 
The first session was largely attended by teach- 
ers and patrons. The Cassville Band furnished 
the music. The exercises were excellent, and 
did much good. The Saturday sessions were 
largely attended, and the discussions were prac- 
tical and spirited. It was decided to continue 
the sessions semi-monthly. An enthusiastic ed- 
ucational meeting was held at ‘‘ Garfield School” 
in Smith's Valley, Jan’y 26th. I attended, and 
participated in a very interesting educational 
meeting, at McVeytown, Mifflin county. Prof. 
Shimmel, the progressive principal of the Hunt- 
ingdon schools, announces an entertainment in 
the Opera House, the proceeds of which will be 
used to found a public library. The plan is a 
good one, and worthy of imitation. Col. W. 
Williams, secretary of the Huntingdon school 
board, has published in book form all the blanks 
necessary to enable secretaries to keep all school 
accounts systematically, neatly, and concisely. 
The book is excellent, and should be possessed 
by every school secretary. Huntingdon county 
is opposed to the enactment of a law appropri- 
ating whisky license funds for the support of the 
public schools. To countenance evil and use 
its revenues that good may accrue to our schools, 
is neither reasonable nor right. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: During the past 
month there have been several institutes held 
in different parts of the county. I attended four 
—in Washington, White, Montgomery, and 
Grant townships. Considerable interest was 
manifested at these meetings, and we think the 
time was’ profitably spent. There is but one 
township in the county, South Mahoning, where 
district institutes are held every two weeks, as 
recommended by the School Law, and we be- 
lieve that if the citizens of other townships could 
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visit these schools and hear the expression of 
public opinion, we would have district institutes 
throughout the county within another year. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: This month has 
been spent in visiting schools and attending town- 
ship institutes. An excellent institute was held at 
Lewis school-house, Perry township. Much inter- 
est was shown by the citizens in the vicinity. In- 
stitutes were also held at Big Run, Reynoldsville, 
Sigel, Belleview, and Oliveburg, at all of which a 
very encouraging interest was manifested. 

JuntaTaA.—Supt. Auman: An adjourned local 
institute was held at Thompsontown, Jan'y 30th 
and 3fst. It was well attended by teachers and 
others having the cause of education at heart. 
Various topics pertaining to school management 
and methods of teaching different branches were 
discussed by the teachers and directors. It will 
be followed by a joint institute of Snyder and 
Juniata counties, to be held in February. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: A very inter- 
esting local institute was held at Moscow. Va’ 
rious topics of practical value were discussed- 
The exercises were interspersed with declama- 
tions and recitations, and in the evening a large 
audience gathered in the church to hear Prof. 
Thomas on “ The Personality of the Teacher.”’ 
On all sides the institute was pronounced a suc- 
cess, 

LEBANON.—Supt. Bodenhorn: There will be 
two Normal Classes organized in our county 
this spring—one in connection with the Leba- 
non Valley College, and one with Palatinate 
College. The prospects are that both will be 
largely ce 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: The school board of 
Salisbury was obliged to open an additional 
graded school at Jeter’s, near Bethlehem. West 
Bethlehem, Ind., appointed an assistant teacher 
for the high school. Four local institutes were 
held during the month. This completed a 
series of nine meetings .Eighty per cent. of our 
teachers attended one or more of the meetings; 
all were successful. 

LuZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: A local institute 
was held at Conyngham for Butler, Sugarloaf, 
and Black Creek townships. The meeting was 
well attended by citizens and teachers. It com- 
menced Thursday evening and closed Saturday 
noon. Prof. Noetling, of Bloomsburg Normal 
School, lectured on Friday evening upon ‘ Ed- 
ucational Thoughts.’’ The schools of Butler 
and Sugarloaf are in excellent condition. Sugar- 
loaf has made remarkable progress during the 
last three years. It is an agricultural district. 
Great care has been taken by the directors, 
through their Secretary and District Superin- 
tendent, W. F. Tressler, to secure good teach- 
ers. They have, in their teaching force, four 
graduates of Normal Schools, two college grad- 
uates, one graduate of a New York Normal 
School, one holding a permanent certificate, 
and one a professional. 

McKean.—Sup’'t. Campbell: In order to gain 
some idea of a Superintendent's work in Mc- 
Kean, note the following: The last week I 
travelled 136 miles to visit nine schools. This 
is not an isolated week's work, but an example 
of many of the same kind. 
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MIFFLIN.—Sup’t. Owens: During the month, 
three district institutes were held, two of which 
[ attended. Many of our teachers show a de- 
sire to profit by these means of improvement, 
and are to be commended therefor. Others, we 
are sorry to say, hold themselves aloof, as if to 
say, ‘‘ We know it all.” Much praise is due the 
citizens in the localities where these meetings 
have been held, both for their hospitality and 
the interest taken in the work. We held three 
educational meetings, at each of which we had 
large and attentive audiences. The house in 
Derry township, damaged by a storm in Novem- 
ber, has been repaired and the school re-opened. 
We regret to state, that one of our teachers, Mr. 
S. I. Beashore, has been obliged to give up his 
work on account of ill-health. We have in pro- 
cess of organization a ‘‘ Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle’’ for our county. Our object is to secure a 
systematic course of reading for our teachers, 
From present indications, we are encouraged to 
look for good results. 

MONTGOMERY.—Sup't Hoffecker: A local in- 
stitute was held at Pennsburg. More than usual 
interest was manifested. Teachers, directors, 
afd citizens took an active part in the discus- 
sions. These meetings seem to have the ap- 
proval of the public. Lower Merion and Upper 
Providence have each just completed a large 
new school house. Both are fine structures, 
fully in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
Cheltenham township has established a town- 
ship high school, which bids fair to be a com- 
plete success, and thus place all its schools in 
the front in the county. 

Montour.—Sup't. Ream: As a rule our 
schools are doing well. Those that are not do- 
ing well are taught by teachers holding a low 
grade of certificate and generally without pre- 
vious experience. The skating rink is demor- 
alizing to some of the schools. The effect be- 
came so serious at one time, that the Danville 
school board found it necessary to take action 
in regard to the matter, and published an ad- 
dress to parents and guardians, urging them not 
to request pupils to be allowed to go home dur- 
ing school hours, except in cases of necessity. 

NORTHAMPTON. — Supt. Werner: We held 
four local institutes during the month as follows: 
Cherryville, Nazareth, Belfast, and Stemton. 
The last was a joint institute between Lehigh 
and Northampton counties. Fifty-eight teachers 
were present, and a large number of citizens. 
The instructors were, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Prof. George G. Kunkle, and City Superinten- 
dent G. H. Desh. Dr. Scheaffer was also with 
us at Nazareth; and Dr. A. R. Horne gave us 
two lectures at Belfast. Our institutes are giv- 
ing good satisfaction. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Local institutes were 
held at Duncannon, Millerstown, Ickesburg, 
and Landisburg. They were all well attended 
by teachers, directors, and citizens. Rev. W. 
H. R. Deitrich delivered an able and interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Nicknames and Surnames” at the 
Landisburg meeting. The directors of New 
Bloomfield have substituted heaters for the coal 
stoves in their school building. The directors 
in Rye township erected a new brick building, 
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and placed excruciating wooden desks in it, 
costing little less than patent furniture. 

PIKE.—Supt. Kipp: During my visits to the 
schools, I find some of our teachers depressed 
by isolation and the indifference of their patrons, 
by being meagerly paid and frequently having 
uncomfortable school-rooms. I would say to 
the people of my county, and I think I am safe 
in saying it for the whole State, that, until teach- 
ing be made a profession of aspiration, it will 
not reach the desired state of perfection. Mili- 
tary Academies, Agricultural Colleges, etc., have 
free scholarship; but where has the United 
States, or the State of Pennsylvania, made pro- 
vision for free scholarships for teachers ? Which 
would be the wiser course for a nation like this, 
to have schools (much like our Normal Schools) 
for the training of teachers for a life-long pro- 
fession, having to do with the building up of 
mind for this life and eternity, or to provide in- 
stitutions for the training of generals to be used 
in time of war? Many young men and women 
of our rural districts are marching in the rear 
ranks of educational work, not having the means 
of improvement within reach. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Dill: District institutes have 
been organized in nearly every township. They 
are largely attended by teachers and patrons, 
are doing much to increase the efficiency of the 
schools. The interest manifested by the people 
is a very healthysign. The schools were never 
in a more healthy condition than they are now. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: In Jennertown 
the schoolhouse has been elegantly painted, and 
patent furniture supplied. 


Jenner township has 
placed patent furniture of the very latest style, 


with folding desk, in one schoolhouse. This is 
the first room in the district with improved fur- 
niture, and we hope others will be supplied in 
the future. Ursina has added another school 
this year, and a decided advancement is notice- 
able in school work. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: A local institute was 
held at Dempseytown during this month. The 
teachers of the surrounding townships were all 
in attendance, and a very large number of the 
citizens of the neighborhood. A programme 
full of interest was carried out; the discussions 
were heartily participated in by teachers and 
citizens. 

WaAyYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: I have visited fifty- 
six schools during the month; In twenty-four, 
the work is excellent; in twenty-seven, fair~ in 
the remaining five, very poor. In many of the 
schools there is need of globes and blackboard 
surface. The directors of Buckingham have 
furnished new State maps to their schools. A 
new school-house has been erected at Pleasant 
Valley. Miss Eunice Avery has been elected 
to fill the vacancy at Seeleyville, caused by the 
resignation of Prof. W.G. Trim, who has been 
elected principal of schools at Jermyn, Lacka- 
wanna county. 

WESTMORELAND.—Supt. Hugus: It is cer- 
tainly a great pleasure to any superintendent, 
when he is visiting his many schools, to hear 
his teachers say: ‘‘Let me show you some of 
the things I learned at the last county institute.” 
At the close of our institute 7he Evening Press 
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said: ‘Never before did our instructors pre- 
pare so good addresses, and never before did 
our teachers pay so strict attention;"’ and I can 
add that many of our teachers have shown the 
same spirit in their veadimess to apply the 
grand truths presented by our instructors. 

YorK.—Supt. Williams: At our last county 
institute I presented to the teachers the neces- 
sity of better preparation in methods of teach- 
ing, and suggested that Col. Parker's ‘‘ Talks on 
Teaching,” be made the study of the teachers, 
and that the county superintendent arrange and 
publish a series of questions based on this book, 
said questions to be used at the coming annual 
examinations. These suggestions were unani- 
mously adopted. Two hundred and twenty- 
four questions were arranged, with the page of 
book given where the answer could be found. 
Nearly 300 “ Talks on Teaching”’ were sold. 
In my experience I have learned that teachers 
have a better knowledge of the branches to be 
taught, than of how to teach them. 

ALLEGHENY CitTy.—Supt. Morrow: Mr. D. 
B. Oliver resigned his position as President of 
the Board of Controllers, on account of press- 
ing business duties, after serving eight years in 
a most satisfactory manner. Resolutions of a 
character very complimentary to him were 
unanimously passed by the Board. 

CHAMBERSBURG.— Supt. Hockenberry: In 
connection with our institute we have made a 
promising beginning of what we call the “ Schol- 
ars’ Department.”’ The pupils of a number of 
schools are called upon each month to furnish 
written work upon all the studies, and this is 
shown and examined at the institute. Besides 
this prescribed work, scholars are encouraged to 
present volunteer work of any kind, such as 
specimens of drawing; sewing, knitting, em- 
broidery ; mechanical devices and appliances, 
etc. At the last meeting we had several hun- 
dred specimens of industrial and artistic draw- 
ing, map drawing, penmanship, scroll-saw work, 
etc. There were also readings and recitations. 
The object is to arouse latent talent, encourage 
pupils to employ their spare minutes profitably, 
and wean them from trifling and vicious litera- 
ture and amusements. 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: Over $100 was 
expended in books for the Reference Library of 
the girls’ high school. This is not a circulating 
library, but solely for reference by teachers and 
pupils. The books are used during the study 
periods and at recitations for illustration, and 
for supplementing the matter of the text-books. 
It is a great help and aids much in securing 
broader and more thorough work. Miss Edith 
P. Leedy, a teacher in the girls’ high school for 
a number of years, resigned early in January. 
Previous to entering this school, she had taught 
about ten years in the boys’ high school. The 
vacancy was filled by the promotion of Miss 
Lizzie Croft, of the Mt. Pleasant intermediate 
school of this city. 

McKeesport.—Supt. Deane: The results of 
the recent examinations, and the zest with which 
teachers and pupils enter upon the work of the 
second half-year, together with the cordial sup- 
port of teachers and school board to every 
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effort made by the Superintendent for the ad- 
vancement of the schools, are matters for con- 
gratz!ation and encouragement. 

NORRISTOWN.— Supt. Gotwals: The semi- 
annual examination of the schools was held 
during the month, and the results show faithful 
work on the part of the teachers. Owing to 
the increase in the number of pupils in the 
grammar grades, it was found necessary to form 
a new school. 


SHENANDOAH.—Supt. Freeman: At a meet- 


ing of the school board held July sth, it was 
resolved, that the voters of this district be asked 
to consent to an increase of the school debt; 
and notice of an election to be held for this 
purpose, on the third Tuesday of February, was 
ordered to be published according to law. 


The 
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amount of increase called for is $17,000. It is 
thought that this amount will be sufficient for 
the erection of a twelve-room building in place 
of the dilapidated six-room structure on Lloyd 
street, and for such alterations in other build- 
ings as will give us three additional rooms. 
WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: On the 
15th and 16th of January, Prof. Hager, with the 
assistance of between 300 and 400 school chil- 
dren, gave his Allegory of the Great Republic, 
in the Academy of Music, for the benefit of the 
Public School Library. Owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, skating rinks, and Bar- 
tholomew's horse show, the amount realized 
was not so large as expected, Our schools 
are unusually well attended, and we must secure 
more school-rooms by the opening of next term. 
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A PoPpuLAR MANUAL OF’ ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United Stat / 
America, with Historical, Scientific, and Art No 
By Maude Gillette Phillips. Two Volumes. Pp 
581 and 569. New York: Harp Brothers. 
Price, $2.00 per Vol. 1885. 

Next in value to a thorough course in literature 
for the young comes an enthusiastic appreciation of 
the works and influence of standard writers. Thus 
equipped the student will be prepared, and may wish 
to make his future reading serve the definite purpose 
of gain and culture rather than of idle, dreamy 
amusement. The Manual that suggests this remark, 
is a clear, well-arranged and systematic presentment 
of the lives and works of the great English authors. 
If used as a text-book with occasi 
delightfully sugar-coat the technical drill necessary 
to gain its details, it should insure to pupils the in 
spiration of future excursions into literary high-ways 
and by-ways far and wide. As a book of reference 
to those havingAime and desire to read the best in 
our language, it must be of the greatest practical help. 
The author would stimulate interest in those writers 
personally who have in any marked degree influenced 
English thought and language; and to this end por 
traits are given, and their homes, friends, personal 
character, and works, with studies of their chief 
writings, are presented in a manner to arrest attention 
But the best part of the Manual is the compilation 
and arrangement of various criticisms upon the works 
discussed. These are given with a lavish hand, 
guided by discriminating taste, presenting sometimes 
the judgment of contemporaneous writers, and some- 
times that of posterity. They bring into small space 
the gist of such reviews of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture as must greatly aid the student not only in the 
training of his critical powers, but also in forming a 
correct estimate of the author and his work. Take, for 
instance, those which sum up the character and 
writings of Bacon, or Milton, or Addison. 

Recognizing the fact that no compend can at all 
take the place of the direct study of live books, never- 
theless we think that by the judicious use of so excel- 
lent a Manual as this, the love of standard literature 
may be successfully popularized. Accurate and 


nal real beoks, to 


interesting, and giving that distinct personality to 
writers which must be a stimulus to those with liter- 
ary enthusiasms still unformed, it is certainly the best 
and fre of its kind that has thus far come 
under our notice. Typographically the page is clear 
and handsome, both as to letter-press and engraving; 
the marginal notes are frequent and carefully made; 
the index is full; the analysis into ages, with their 
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characteristic and underlying causes, is logical; and 
the books of reference named must be suggestive and 
helpful to the intelligent student who has learned 
that knowledge must be gleaned in many fields, 
rue New Puysics. A Manual of Experimental 
Study for High Schools and Preparatory Schools 
for Colleges. By John Trowbridge, Professor of 
Physics, Harvard University. Pp. 361. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1884. 
One of the principal obstacles to the attainment of 
satisfactory results from the attempt to teach physics 
in the common schools is the lack of proper appara- 
tus. That which is furnished by the dealers is often 
too expensive to purchase, and, from its liability to 


get out of order, costs more or less to keep it in re- 
Is it necessary to have this costly apparatus ? 

Much may, 
The value of 


pair 
With the old-fashioned text-books it was. 
however, be accomplished without it. 

steam as a motive power was as clearly demonstrated 
to James Watt when he saw it lift the lid off his moth- 
er’s tea-kettle as to the astonished observer of the 
mighty Corliss engine at the Centennial. A piece of 
broken glass is a solar spectrum. A drop of water 
and a ray of sunshine will explain the wondrous 
beauty of the rainbow. Franklin with his kite and 
key made a greater discovery than Morse or Edison. 
lo say nothing of Newton’s apple, Galileo's swing- 
ing chandelier, and hundreds of other well-known 
stories which form the alphabet of scientific literature, 
do we not find that all the-so-called wonders of sci- 
ence are derived from the thoughtful observation of 
Nature’s laws? We are glad then to welcome all 
text-books like that before us, which aim to bring 
the teaching of this branch nearer to first principles, 
and at the same time to arrange the experiments in 
close logical connection, so as to show that, whatever 
their manifestations, there’ are not different kinds of 


forces. 
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SWINTON’S FIFTH READER AND SPEAKER, /?%. 479. 
New York; Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
As its name imports this book is intended to an- 

swer the double purpose of a reader and a speaker, 
about two-thirds of the matter being selected with 
reference to the former and one-third to the latter. 
As a reader it is designed to be a carefully-graded 
advance on the Fourth Reader of the series, and, as 
a speaker, it contains many gems of oratory and 
poetry selected for declamation. Throughout the 
book is scattered a series of articles styled “* Glimpses 
of Science,’’ which are choice specimens of scientific 
literature. Under the head of Preparatory Notes are 
embodied brief sketches of the authors, and such ex- 
planation of allusions and references as are necessary 
to the proper understanding of the pieces. The 
paper, type, and illustrations will be found a luxury 
by those who are dim-eyed. 

A ComMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte, 
Prof. of Geology in the University of California. 
Pp. 399. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

This neat little text-book introduces the pupil to 
the earth as he finds it to-day. To cultivate the habit 
of observing the phenomena of nature in the changes 
that are now taking place in the most familiar things, 
is the first aim of the author. In presenting these in 
an interesting light he hopes to awaken a love for 
geological science, and, by training the faculties to 
habits of observation, to give the means necessary to 
satisfy a true scientific appetite. In accordance with 
this plan, the subject of dynamical geology—the ope- 
ration of atmospheric, aqueous, igneous, and organic 
agencies—precedes that of structural geology, which, 
in turn, prepares the way for a clear apprehension of 
historical geology. This natural mode of treatment 
—the true Baconian method—combined with its 1n- 
dispensable requisit*, field study, ought to ensure the 
success of the book, and aid in popularizing this use- 
ful science, 

A DeEscripTIVE ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For Reference and General Information. Pp. 
292. New York: Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Sometimes we find a book at once useful and beau- 

tiful. That we have this rare pleasure in handling 
the Descriptive Atlas of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. is due to an enormous expenditure on 
the part of the generous publishers. In this day of 
universal reading, and almost incessant travel, every 
intelligent family needs an Atlas next to a Bible and 
a dictionary. But this is more than an Atlas. In 
addition to its hundred large and beautiful maps, it 
contains a mass of material covering the whole range 
of the special geography of our country, illustrated 
with handsome cuts of public buildings, views of 
towns, plans of cities, and scenes of life and labor in 
mountain, plain, and forest. We have also a valua- 
ble article on the Land Surveys of the United States, 
full statistical tables corrected to the latest census, 
and a copious alphabetical index to all places that 
are mentioned. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By James Hadley, late Professor in Yale College. 
Revised and in part Re-written by F. De F. Allen. 
Pp. 405. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar, based on Curtin’s 

Griechische Schul Grammatik, made its first appear- 

ance in 1860, and until within a few years has held 

a high place in the estimation of scholars. In the 

twenty-five years that have since elapsed, great im- 

provements have been made in philological science, 

and many changes have been introduced in the study 
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of Greek, especially in the syntax. Those who are 
familiar with the first edition will not find much 
change in the general plan or in the arrangement of 
the divisions. The syntax, however, has been almost 
entirely re-written by the editor. In this he follows 
pretty closely the views of Prof. Goodwin. Another 
point deserving of notice is that in the earlier edition, 
the source of the Greek examples, illustrating the 
syntax, was not given. In this, exact citations are 
always furnished. A hasty examination is all that 
our time and space can accord to a work which de- 
serves a review at length to properly present its salient 
features. One glance, however, is sufficient to note 
an objection, which instead of diminishing would in- 
crease with further examination. We mean the type 

—both Greek and English. It is too small and old- 

fashioned, too injurious to the eye. The only con- 

ceivable pretext for the use of type so small is that 
otherwise the comprehensive character of the work 
would have unduly swelled its size. 

TEXT-Book OF POPULAR ASTRONOMY. For the Use 
of Colleges, Academies and flig h Schools. By Wil- 
liam G. Peck. Pp. 330. New York and Chicago; 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We do not recall any work on Astronomy which 
is at the same time more logical in arrangement, 
more clear and accurate in statement, and more popu- 
lar in style. In order to make it interesting to the 
general reader, and at the same time serviceable to 
the student, mathematical formulas, when introduced, 
have been presented in small type, in subordinate 
omitted without in- 


paragraphs, so that they can be 
In the general 


jury to the continuity of the treatise. 
arrangement, the stars are first treated of before a 
minute description is given of the solar system. The 
necessary instruments are described in connection 
wtth their proper use, and the definitions of terms are 
given only when necessity for their use arises, and 
they can receive immediate illustration from the con- 


text. Its clear cuts, simple and interesting style, and 

logical arrangement, make it a valuable book. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Jor the 
Use of Schools and College With Exercises and 


Vocabularies. By William Bingham, A. M. Re- 
vised by W. Gordon McCabe. A. M. Pp. 432. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

Tried by the test of the class-room, Bingham’s 
Latin Grammar has for nearly twenty years enjoyed 
a wide popularity in preparatory schools and in many 
where it was best 
ars at the head 
His earnest 


colleges, especially in the South, 
known. The author was for many ye 
of a large school in North Carolina. 
devotion to his work as a teacher of Latin, and his 
intimate knowledge of the needs of younger boys, 


peculiarly adapted him to the task of preparing “‘a 


practical first-book in Latin, simple enough for begin- 
ners, and yet full enough for more advanced students.” 
Excellent as was the book, it must inevitably have 
fallen behind in the race that classical text-books have 
been running for the last twenty years. Prof. Mc- 
Cabe has brought to its aid the results of recent im- 
provements in methods and of modern investigations 
in philology. Though he has aimed at preserving as 
nearly as possible the form in which the book was 
cast by its author, he has found it necessary to re- 
re-write almost all of the syntax. He 
of pronunciation, as 


cast and 
adopts the ‘‘ Roman System”’ 
resting on the surest historical basis, and carefully 
marks the quantity of every Latin word. Good 
heavy paper, large, clear type, and substantial bind- 
ing show that the publishers have done well their 
part in properly presenting it to the public. 
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More than 2,000 years ago, Plato, the propounder 
of a system of ethics second only to Christianity, said 
of music: “ To look upon music as a mere amusement 
tannot be justified. Music which has no other aim can 
neither be considered of value nor viewed with rever- 
ence.’ And these words are re-echoed in our day by 
England’s great philanthropist and statesman, W. E. 
Gladstone, when he said: ‘“‘They who think music 
ranks among the trifles of existence are in gross error, 
because from the beginniug of the world down to the 
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present time, it has been one of the most forcible in 
struments both for training, for arousing, and for gov- 
erning the mind and the spirit of man. There was 
a time when letters and civilization had but begun to 
dawn upon the world, In that day music was not 
unknown. On the contrary, it was so far from being 
a mere servant and handmaid of common and light 
amusement, that the great and noble art of poetry was 
essentially wedded to that of music, so that there was 


no poet who was not a musician; there was no verse 





THE PEARL THAT WORLDLINGS COVET. 





t. The pearl that worldlings cov 
. The crown that decks the mon - arch Is 
. The road that ma-ny trav- el Is 


The hope that sin-ners cher - ish Is 
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sunshine on the 

mo - ment, Its brightness soon will 

sor - row, In __it I would net 

per - ish, Un- less from sin made 
ma 


As 





not 
m f 
not 


Epwarp J. Lover. 


Its beau-ty fades as 
me, It daz-zles but a 
me, It leads to death and 
me, Most sure-ly will they 


the pearl for 
the crown for 
the road for 
the hope for 
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But there’s a pearl sought by the wise, ’Tis 
But there’s a crown prepared a-bove For 
But there’s a road that leads to God, ’Tis 
But there’s a hope whichrests in God, And 








all who walk in 


leads the soul 
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called the pearl of greatest price, Tho’ few its val - ue 
hum-ble love, For - ev - er bright ’t will be, 
mark’d by Christ’s most precious blood, The pas-sage here is 
to keep his word, And sin - ful pleasures 


Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 


the pearl for 
the crown for 
the road for 
the hope for 


see, 


free, 


flee, 














the 
the 
the 
the 


Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 
Oh! that’s 


for 
for 
for 


crown 
road 
hope 
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Oh! that’s the 
Oh! that’s the 
Oh! that’s the 
Oh! that’s the 
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pearl for 
crown for 
road for 
hope for 


me, 
me, 
me. 
me. 











spoken in the early ages of the world but that music 
was adopted as its vehicle, showing thereby the uni- 
versal consciousness that in that way the straighest and 
most effectual road would be found to the heart az? 
affections of man.” Even the rugged heart of Carlyle 
opened to the divine influence of music, when he wrote, 
‘€ Music is well said to be the speech of angels;” and 
again, “See deep enough and you see musically; the 
heart of Nature being everywhere music, if you can 





only reach it.”” George Eliot spoke truly that, “ There 
is no feeling, perhaps, except the extremes of fear and 
grief, that does not find relief in music—that does not 
make a man sing or play the better.” J.G. Holland saw 
tnat music is “a thing of the soul—a r se-lipped shell 
that murmurs of the eternal sea—a strange bird sing- 
ing the songs of another shore ;”’ and all the poets from 
Chaucer to the lamented Longfellow, recornize the fact 
that “ music is the universal language of mankind.” 





